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wise movements for tkeir improvement. This may be 


Authority of School Superintendent.* 
By EMERSON E. WHITE. 


What supervisory authority is requisite for the highest 
efficiency in school administration ? Itis obvious thatthe 
answer to this question depends on conditions, such as 
the number of teachers employed, the intelligence of the 
community, its interest in good schools, etc. It certainly 
is not possible to give an answer of universal application. 

1. It is not worth while to stop long to consider the 
authority of principals, or even of supervising principals 
in a system of schools. The authority most needed is 
largely inherent in the position, and does not need to be 
delegated or even defined. Besides the relation of a 
principal to his associate teachers is so close and personal 
that desired results are best secured, not by the exercise 
of authority, but by the fruitful leadership of instruction, 
influence, and guidance. In all matters vested by law in 
the board of education as the appointment of teachers, 
course of study, text-books, etc., the right of the super, 
vising principal should be limited to recommendation, or, 
what is usually better, to giving needed information. 
The position of supervising principal in large cities faces 
different conditions ; and, if held responsible for the char- 
acter of the instruction and discipline of the schools in 
his building, his advice as to teachers, teaching appliances, 
etc., should certainly receive due consideration. He 
should be given large freedom in administering the 
schools under his immediate oversight, provided always 
that the rights of the associate teachers be not unduly 
abridged. 

2. The administration of public schools in small cities 
has its peculiar difficulties. The members of the board 
are in close touch with the schools and are jealous of 
their authority. They not unfrequently assume the right 
as individuals to direct teachers in their duties, to review 
cases of discipline, etc., and all this under the assumption 
that they are clothed with supervisory power. If this 
erroneous assumption was always coupled with competency, 
the mischief done to the schools would not be so serious. 
The superintendent is too often regarded as the board’s 
official agent for the discharge of assigned duties, and so 
he is expected “to run the schools” under directions. 
As a consequence of this view, certain members of the 
board, acting as committees or otherwise, are zealous in 
their oversight of the superintendent. He supervises 
the schools ; they supervise him ! 

It is unnecessary to say that the highest efficiency in 
school administration cannot be attained under such con- 
ditions. The superintendent should not only be the 
executive officer in all supervisory functions, but he 
should be the eye of the board, and its welcome adviser 
in all matters pertaining to instruction and discipline, 
the course of study, teaching appliances, etc. It should 
be not simply his right, but his duty to keep the board 
informed respecting needed changes in these directions, 
an@this recommendations should receive respectful con- 
sideration. To supervisory duties, should be added re- 


_ sponsibility for the progress of the schools. 


It is true that, all this is now happily realized in scores 
of the smaller cities of the country. The superintendent 
18 recognized as the responsible supervisory head of the 
schools. with the right and duty of being a leader in all 
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* Part of paper read before the Department of Suverintendence, 
- E. A., at Columbus, 1899. 


accepted as the minimum status of the office of superin- 
tendent of schools. It may be true that all superintend- 
ents are not equal to this responsibility. This is another 
way of saying that some superintendents of schools are 
not qualified for the position. Whatever his responsi- 
bility, the wise superintendent will recognize the rights 
of teachers to be as sacred as his own. 

3. In cities containing from, say, 40,000 to 200,000 
inhabitants, the authority as well as the general duties 
of the superintendent of schools, should be clearly de- 
fined by statute. The superintendent should have the 
initiative in the selection and assignment of teachers, the 
revision of the course of study, the choice of teaching 
appliances, etc., his action in these matters being subject 
to the approval of the board of education. This is in- 
creasingly the practice in the more progressive cities, 
this initiative being freely conceded by school boards. I t 
ought to be made general by statute. 

It is not claimed that all superintendents would use 
this initiative wisely, but it is believed that the putting of 
this responsibility squarely on the superintendent would 
greatly increase the efficiency of school administration, 
and, as a consequence, the efficiency of the schools. It 
seems unnecessary to add that in all these duties, the 
superintendent should confer freely with the assistant 
supervisors, principals, and teachers. 

4, We now come to the administration of schools in 
large cities, a part of the difficult problem of municipal 
government. In a paper read in 1890 before the Na- 
tional Council of Education in St. Paul, I advocated such 
a school organization in large cities as will separate the 
legislative and executive functions of the school board, 
and further divide the executive function into two func- 
tions, to wit : the business or financial, and the pedagogic 
or supervisory, the former to be entrusted to a business 
manager and the latter to the superintendent of instruc- 
tion.* It was further urged that the superintendent 
should be vested by law with at least the initiative lin 
the appointment and assignment of teachers. The 
position was criticised at the time as too radical, but, as 
shown above, the principle has since been embodied in the 
school laws of several cities. 

It is no longer a serious question as to the wisdom of 
giving the superintendent of schools the initiative in the 
selection and appointment of teachers, provided his action 
is subject to the approval of the board of education. 
The unsettled question is, Should the superintendent’s 
action in this matter be final? 

It cannot be claimed that the superintendent’s right 
to select and appoint teachers is a prerogative. In 
the absence of an express delegation of such authority to 
him, no superintendent can rightfully assume it. This 
authority is vested primarily in the board of education. 
The same is true of the determining of the course of 
study, the adoption of text-books, etc. I do not see the 
necessity or the wisdom of depriving the board of educa- 
tion of all responsibility in the appointment of assistant 
supervisors and teachers. So long as the board deter- 
mines the number and classes of assistants and teachers 
to be employed, fixes and pays their salaries, it should 
have the right of review in their appointment; and 
whether this right be exercised in the form of approval 





* This plan of organization was ably presented by Dr. Hinsdale, 
of Michigan university, the previous year. 
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or a veto is not important. But why a veto and not 
approval ? While experience shows that boards of edu- 
cation in large cities cannot wisely take the initiative in 
the selection of teachers, it has no testimony against the 
submission of the superintendent’s appointments to the 
board for its approval. It is believed that all needed 
safeguards against political action are provided, when 
the superintendent and his advisers are given the full 
initiative—an initiative that is not limited by such petty 
and puerile legislation as forbids the appointment of 
married women or persons who reside outside of the city 
limits. The schools need the very best teachers that 
can be secured. : 

No superintendent who has the appointment of teach- 
ers, should be a member of the board of examiners that 
has the duty of licensing teachers. It seems an obvious 
principle in the civil service that the appointing power 
should not also make up the “eligible list” from which 
appointments are to be made. One of the safeguards 
against the abuse of the appointing power by school 
boards has been the fact that all appointments have been 
limited to persons holding a certificate of competency 
issued by an independent examining board. This has 
saved the schools from incompetent teachers— so far as 
they have been saved. It may be accepted as an axiom 
in civil service polity that the appointing power should 
not also determine who may be candidates for appoint- 
ment. 

In all large cities the examining and certificating of 
teachers should be entrusted to a board of experts, at 
least three in number. When the superintendent has 
not the appointment of teachers, he may very properly 
be a member of this examining board. The weak point 
in school administration in most cities is the method of 
certificating teachers. The first safeguard against in- 
competent teachers in the schools is the competency of 
the persons on the “ eligible list.” 


red 
Healthful Schools. II. 


. 
Essential Hygienic Conditions. 
By ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. 


(Continued from THE SCHOOL JouRNAL of April 1.) 


The following directions of the elementary education 
code may be quoted in full: 

“Apart from open windows and doors, there should be 
provision for copious inlet of fresh air ; also for outlet of 
foul air at the highest point of the room; the best way 
for providing the latter is to build to each room a sepa- 
rate air chimney, carried up in the same stack with 
smoke flues. An outlet should have motive power by 
heat or exhaust, otherwise it will frequently act as a cold 
inlet. The principal point in all ventilation is to prevent 
stagnant air. Particular expedients are only subsidiary 
to this main direction. Inlets should provide a minimum 
of 24 square inches per child, and outlets a minimum of 
2 inches. Rooms should, in addition be flushed with 
fresh air from windows about every two hours. 

“A sunny aspect is especially valuable for young chil- 
dren, and important in ite effects on ventilation and 
health. Altho lighting from the left hand is considered 
so important, ventilation in summer demands also the 
provision of a small swing-window, as far from the light- 
ing as possible, and near the ceiling.” 

Fresh air is a prime necessity of life and health. We 
all know that foul air in a concentrated condition is a vir- 
ulent poison. It is not, however, sufficiently recognized 
that minor degrees of respiratory impurity, when expo- 
sure to them is protracted, undermine the health, causing 
anemia, a tendency to coughs and to consumption, and 
various other evils. The yawning and somnolence ob- 
served in schools (as also in churches) are frequently the 
result of the bad atmosphere rather than of the sedative 
effect of the teaching. 

Perhaps the best test of the purity of the air of the 
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school-room—certainly the readiest to apply—is the 
“stuffy” smell perceptible on entering the room direct 
from out-of-doors. If the windows or wall are “steamy,” 
the evidence of a polluted atmosphere is still stronger, 
and free perflation of air is urgently required. 

The English education department requires 10 square 
feet of floor-space for each child in average attendance, 
Allowing 12 feet for height, this means a cubic space of 
120 cubic feet per pupil. If we assume that children, 
on an average, produce .6 cubic foot of carbon dioxide 
(CO) per hour—the associated organic pollutions being 
fairly proportional to this—and if it be granted that the 
air of the school-room should not contain more than 1,3 
volumes of CO, in 1,000 volumes (a comparatively low 
standard adopted by Carnelley), it follows, as can be 
proved by an easy calculation, that every pupil should be 
supplied with at least 660 cubic feet of air per hour, 
This understates the real requirements, but one is bound 
to look at what is practicable under ordinary conditions 
rather than at what should on sound principles be given. 
The problem is how to supply this amount of air to every 
10 square feet of floor-space (occupied by one child) with- 
out producing such a lowering of the temperature of the 
roomor such other inconveniences as will lead to the clos- 
ure of the ventilating openings. 

In summer weather nothing is easier. Keep the win- 
dows and doors open on opposite sides of the room, and a 
free current of air is produced without inconvenience. 
The same thing would, under similar conditions, happen 
in winter, with even greater facility, because the rapidity 
of movement of air depends largely on the differences of 
temperature between the two masses of air concerned. 
‘But such currents of cold air produce “draughts,” to 
which every one objects ; and notwithstanding louvre ven- 
tilators, Sheringham’s valves, Tobin’s tubes, and numer- 
ous other similar arrangements, it still remains true that 
for a large part of the year, the air of schools which trust 
to natural ventilation is in a very foul condition. Such 
natural ventilation will suffice for private houses, espe- 
cially where it can be supplemented by open fires. But 
when a large number of children are closely aggregated 
in a very small space no system of ventilation which does 
not provide for warming the incoming air produces in the 
winter months a satisfactory result. 

It is clear that a much larger area for ventilating 
openings is required than that given by the English edu- 
cation code ; and that to attempt to admit cold air thru 
these, means that the openings will speedily be blocked 
up. 
Now imagine what will happen in the system recom- 
mended by the code, in which an outlet is arranged with 
motive power by heat or exhaust. The exhaust-fan is 
placed somewhere in the ceiling, while fresh air enters by 
Tobin’s tubes, open windows, etc., and travels directly 
towards the exhaust, leaving the lower stratum of the 
school-room in its condition of respiratory impurity. 

In large schools natural ventilation, even supplemented 
by the admission of warmed air from stoves cannot be 
trusted to provide a sufficiency of warmed pure air. The 
children are closely aggregated together on a part only 
of the average floor-space which the minimum standard 
- - English education department accords to each 
child. 

Prof. Carnelley, of Dundee, made @ most exhaustive 
investigation of this question, and, at the risk of giving 
somewhat wearisome figures, I reproduce here his most 
important results : 
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rior to those in which natural ventilation was in 
yogue, both as regards comparative freedom from carbon 
dioxide and micro-organisms. 

I have already mentioned the importance of cleanliness 
of children as affecting the purity of the school atmos- 
phere. It is interesting to find, therefore, that Carnelley 
found experimental confirmation of this fact; the num- 
ber of micro-organisms in the air of the school-room being 
proportional to the cleanliness of the children and of the 
rooms, as shown in the following table :— 


Degree of Clean. 








- | 
Cleanliness. Medium. | Dirty. 
Children.... | 63 99 ‘59 micro-organisms 
Rooms.....| 85 94 139) per litre of air. 
(To be continued.) 
Sr 


The Practical School. IV. 


By F. W. Hewes, East Orange, N. J. 


The general study period at the opening of each session 
is especially valuable as a period of quiet in which to 
settle the pupils to the work of the session. The study 
periods of the two grades not on the recitation seats will 
necessarily share the attention of the teacher with the 
class on the recitation seats. This is one of the most try- 
ing tasks the teacher has to perform. To a good 
disciplinarian, it will give small trouble, but a poor dis- 
ciplinarian would be a miserable failure. 

Reading and Spelling. 

The work of the reading and spelling period would in- 
clude exercises on the use of capital letters, on punctua- 
tion, on the simpler errors of writing, and speech, and 
on simple composition, adapted to the several ages. The 
writing period would also, in the oldest grade, embrace 
simple composition, such as letters and stories, in which 
spelling and the principles of capitalization, punctuation, 
and right construction of sentences would be most care- 
fully dwelt upon. 

Weekly Topic, 


While tasks would be assigned in numbers, reading, and 
spelling and records of tests in these studies and in writ- 
ing be kept, no records would be kept and no tasks assigned 
in any other “studies.” Geography talks, and map draw- 
ing, history talks, science talks (especially on the effects 
of alcohol and tobacco), music, and drawing, would be 
taken up once per week each, or as frequently as the 
range of such work would permit. 

This distinction is of more importance than any other 
Suggestion in this paper. It is the one stroke which 
Would break the bonds of slavery which at present pre- 
vent our pupils from becoming thinkers. No mind can 
develop strength when occupied with such a diversity of 
tasks as to fritter away its hours and efforts in bits and 
fragments, as the present multitude of tasks is doing. 

By this means is retained the wide range of subjects 
désirable for the child’s knowledge, but presents the less 
Valuable ones to him in a way that in the main will make 
him quite as well informed, without interfering with the 
development of thought power. 


Two Teachers Only. 


This plan carries children thru the five years of the 
Primary grades under two teachers only. This is a de- 
cided advantage in character building. A new teacher 
with new peculiarities, for young children, every year, 
calls for an unnecessary expenditure of time and influence, 
for both teacher and pupil, in making mutual adjustments, 
takes a full month at least, or one tenth of the full school 


Year. 
Assorting Pupils. 
By the time these five years are passed, the child (now 


ten years of age) will have studied all the fundamental 
Operations in whole numbers, and the simpler operations 


_ ™ common and decimal fractions: He will also have 


the principals of capitalization, punctuation, and 
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the ordinary composition of the English language. This 
primary work if at all well done will have clearly shown 
whether a child is the more naturally adapted to the 
study of arithmetic or of language. The next step is to 
select whichever of these two fundamental thought de- 
velopers is best adapted to each child, as the chief 
instrument to be used to develop his thought power. 

It is not only a waste of time, it is a wrong to both 
pupil and parent to insist that a child who has no arith- 
metical talent shall spend time on arithmetic (or mathe- 
matics) in any form after leaving the primary grade, 
where it has already been compelled to master as much 
of arithmetic as comes into the practical life of almost 
all men and women. 

It is torture to train any child’s thought power, by 
tasks that are antagonistic to the cnild’s nature. The 
object of a practical school is not to turn out either 
arithmeticians or grammarians, but thinkers. To use an 
arithmetic to spur thought, when a grammar will do it in 
half the time, or to use a grammar when an arithmetic 
will do itin half the time, is too much like using a spoon 
to carve a hen, or a table knife to saw wood. 

(To be continued.) 


we 
A Janitor’s Soliloquy. 


I don’t think that girl in the third grade is going to do 
at all. Patrolman Maxwell told me she got the place be- 
cause her marks were so high. He wanted it for his own 
girl, but the Maxwells ain’t any great shakes on education 
and intellect, and this particular Maxwell girl isa regular 
numskull, so this girl that got the job beat her out of her 
boots at the examination. 

But to my mind she ain’t no kind of a teacher to have. 
She’s a blamed sight too independent and altogether too 
sassy, she'll learn it to the kids, and there won’t be no 
living with ’em. "Twouldn’t make so much difference if 
they was boys, but it’s an awful thing for girls to get into 
the way of standing up for their rights. 

Just a month to a day has she been here, and three 
mortal times has she read the riot act to me. The first 
time it was too hot. She took the thermometer and 
stuck it into my face. “Look at that!” saysshe. It 
marked eighty-two degrees, one of them hot days we get 
sometimes in October, you know. “Well, what of it?” 
says I. “I can’t help it’s being hot out-doors, can I ?” 

“No, but you can help turning on the heat and adding 
fifteen degrees to the out-of-door heat,” says she, and she 
pointed to a thermometer she’d hung outside the window. 
Then she flourished a copy of the Rules and Regulations 
for Janitors in front of me, me that can control a hun- 
dred votes in a ward where her father’s nothing but a 
minister with no influence and a beggarly salary, and she 
says, says she, “I notice here that the Rules and Regula- 
tions say that “it is the duty of the janitor to keep the 
temperature of the class-rooms not below. 67° and not 
above 70°. If you thought best to keep up a fire last 
night you should ‘have come in here this morning and 
opened the windows and turned off the heat. If this 
occurs again I shall report you to the principal;” and 
she stood there and looked me straight in the eye as im- 
pudent as you please. 

“The principal won’t do nothing about it,” says I, “he 
never steps out of his province.” 

“Very well, then, I’ll report you to the board,” and she 
turned on her heel and walked off. 

I made tracks for the member of the board from our 
ward, the man that got me my job ten years ago, when he 
was on the board before, and complained of her, right 
away, and if you'll believe me, he said she was quite right. 
That the school was kept for the children, and children 
couldn’t study when they were stewing. 

Well, the next time was when that awful cold snap 
came on. I always keep the thermometer pretty near the 
register in cold weather and I fasten it just out of a 
woman’s reach with a double-pointed tack drew in pretty 
firm. I let the fires go out the night before, that was 
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Thursday night, cale’lating to run thru Friday without 
heat, the weather was so warm, and the board keeps up 
such an infernal cackling about expense. It came on 
cold in the night and I didn’t get around quite’s early as 
Pd ought to in the morning, and of course, the place 
wasn’t so very warm come time for the teachers to begin 
to get there, but the thermometer all round said 62°; that 
was only five below regulation, and I thought we'd get 
thru all right. 

But at half past eight, sharp, down comes Miss Smart 
into the basement, with them Rules and Regulations in 
her hand. “It is just 48° in my room, Mr. Smith, alto- 
gether too cold for the children.” I told her she couldn’t 
see straight and she took me up stairs to convince me, and 
what had that minx done but take down that thermom- 
eter and tack it up on the cold side of the room, about 
four feet from the floor. “No wonder you think it’s cold,” 
says I, “look where you've got the glass.” 

“'That’s where the children have got to sit,” says she, 
“it’s on the line of their average height when they’re at 
their desks. If I had a system whereby I could suspend 
my children upon gas-jets, or lines, seven feet above the 
floor, your manner of marking the temperature would be 
a most efficient one, Mr. Smith,” says she, sarcastic as you 
please, “but unfortunately, that is out of the question. 
Now,” she went on, “I propose to teach in a comfortable 
room this winter, and this is the way I’m going to bring 
it about. I shall make a note of the temperature six 
times every day at stated times, and then, if it is at all 
out of the way, I shall send a copy of it every Friday 
night to the superintendent of janitors.” There ain’t one 
teacher in ten in the city knows that there is a superin- 
tendent of janitors; he mostly spends his time buying 
supplies and such like, but when he does start round he’s 
a tartar ; used to be a sea-captain, they say, and he’s got a 
tongue worse than Miss Smart’s; so I’ve been pretty 
careful about the heat ever since. 

The third fight came off yesterday, and by gum, I 
reckon I’ve got her this time! She’s one of them school- 
ma’ams that stays round until all hours cutting and past- 
ing, and drawing on the board, and filling her room up 
with trash. She’s got portfolios against the walls, and a 
fernery, and plants, and goldfish.and a bird, and I heard 
her telling one of the other teachers she was going to 
have a swarm of bees. I expect she'll have a whale next. 
She lets the kids help her take care of them, and then 
she lingers around after that, just to keep me from doing 
my work, so that it’s most six o’clock before I can get 
home. 

Well, I happened to be reading over the Rules and 
Regulations on my own account night before last, and I 
see it said that the sweeping on school nights must be 
finished before half-past five. I knew what ’twas for to 
save gas, but quick as lightning I see what a handle it’d 
give me, so last ni.. when it got to be quarter past 
five and no signs of her going, I went into her room, and 
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I flourished the rules and regulations in her face, and | 
says, “It is impossible, Miss Smart,” 1 says, “for me to 
attend to my duties properly, when you stay so late, 
please to read this,” says I. She read it, and she flushed 
up considerable, and she says, “ You should have told me 
before, Mr. Smith. I must do my work, but, hereafter, 
I will leave my room promptly at ten minutes past four 
on Wednesdays and go up into the teachers’ room and 
wait until it is swept, and then come back and do my 
work.” 

“That won't do,” says I. “I can’t calc’late on always 
getting into a certain room at a certain time, if you'd go 
home at a reasonable time same’s the other teachers does, 
*twould be all right.” 

Then she ups and tells me, in a lofty polite kind 
of -a way, that if I'd mind my business she'd mind 
hers, and she said I'd interfered more with her in the 
month she’d been there than ever a principal or a 
superintendent had before. I didn’t say much, but I 
give her to understand that I didn’t consider her no 
lady and I went off. 

I’m just going down to the office of the superin- 
tendent of janitors to complain that I can’t do my 
duty because one of the teachers don’t obey the rules, 
He’ll report her to the superintendent of schools, and 
then we'll see. 

Two hours later. sd 


Well, I vum, if that don’t beat the Dutch. When! 
got there he said he knew all about me, that he’d been 
hearing about me for a month. Said that Miss Smart is 
his own neice, and that he never knew her to tell a lie 
since she was born, and that if I didn’t tend up better he'd 
get me discharged, influence or no influence, votes or no 
votes, votes be blowed. That ain’t all he said, but that’s 
the gist of it, the rest was more of the same kind. 

I tell you, I can see where that girl got her tongue 
from, now. I heard once he took his niece round the 
world with him, and it’s true right enough. 

What’s the world coming to, anyway, when a girl with 
only one vote in the family and him a Prohibitionist can 
stand up to a man that holds more’n a hundred votes in 
his hand, and beat him too, by jingo ? 

CYRIL NORFOLK. 
Sr 


Care of Pianos in School-Rooms. 
By RosBert Bruce, New York. 


While only a small proportion of American schools are 
provided with pianos, the number so equipped is not small, 
and, to teachers in such, a few remarks concerning the 
care of the instrument may be of interest and value. 
The body of the piano is constructed almost entirely of 
various kinds of woods and metals ; cloth, skin, and felt 
being used also in the mechanical portion. For this 
reason atmospheric changes have a great deal of effect 

upon the quality and durability of the instrument, 
seq  andit is necessary to protect it from all external 
~~ influences which might affect the materials of 
/ which it is composed. It sheuld be placed so as 
' to be shaded from the hot raysof the sun, and also 
kept out of draughts, and, above all else, be 
guarded as much as possible against sudden 
changes in temperature. As the latter is a most 
frequent cause of musical instruments getting out 
of tune, a piano should be kept as far as practica- 
ble in a temparature not lower than fifty-four de- 
grees, and not higher than eighty-six degrees 
Farhrenheit. When too cold, the wood, cloth, and 
skin swell, and the mechanism works badly ; and 
when too warm these materials shrink, and tend 
to produce clicking, squeaking, and other disagree- 
able sounds. 

Moisture is the greatest single enemy of the 
piano, and it cannot be too carefully guarded 
against. Dampness will eventually destroy every 
good point about the instrument. The tone be- - 
comes dull and flat, the wires rusty and easily 
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proken, the joints of the mechanism stiff, the ham- 
mers do not strike with precision; and if these symp- 
toms are not attended to with intelligence and prompti- 
tude, the piano may be permanently injured, or even 
ruined. Therefore, do not place a piano ina damp corner 
of the room—if any such unhappily exist—or between 
two windows, or between the door and a window between 
which there is a thru draught. Never leave the instru- 
ment open when not. in use, and above all, when the 
school is being cleaned. Do not place it near a stove, 
chimney, or hot air heating pipes. Always see that the 
keys are well wiped after allowing anyone to play upon it. 
Never pile books, music, or other heavy articles on the 
top, nor allow this to be done by others. Let all be care- 
ful, when using the soft pedal, not to thump the notes. 
Do not allow five note or other exercises of small com- 
pass ona piano. A leather cover should be kept over the 
instrument when possible, and removed every day for the 

se of dusting. A cushion of wadding, or a strip of 
flannel, laid on the keys will help to keep them white, and 

rve the polish and finish. Never leave the piano 
open after the school is closed for the day. If you are 
obliged to have it in a damp place, do not place it against 
the wall; and it is well also to have it raised from the 
floor by means of insulators of approved patterns. When 
occasion comes, employ the best tuner you can get. If 
a new instrument, let it be tuned every two months; if 
an old one in good condition, oncein three or four months 
will usually be sufficient. 

SF 


Commercial Schools in France. 


There is no doubt that Germany, with its effective 
well-organized commercial schools, is teaching the nations 
ofthe earth a lesson. An anonymous writer in the March 
number of La Revue de Paris makes a strong plea for 
better advanced commercial schools in France. 

Speaking of the relative decline of the commerce of 
France he says that during the last decade the foreign 
trade of Germany has increased by about $45,000,000 ; 
that of the United States by about $40,000,000. Mean- 
time the commérce of France has gone ahead to the ex- 
tent of only $40,000,000. This poor showing is in the 
writer's opinion, due, not to the lack of enterprise among 
French merchants, but to lack of professional education. 

He then traces the growth of the French secondary 
schools of commerce from 1871 when a society at Havre 
opened a business school with twenty-six pupils. Paris, 
Bordeaux, Lyons speedily followed suit. All over the 
country schools sprang up which offered certain practical 
courses. They were useful; their courses were well 
planned and theit methods of instruction progressive. 
Yet they contributed little to the economic development 
of the country. They were run upon short-sighted prin- 
ciples, with a great deal of attention to the munutie of 
business practice but with little to the larger side of 
commerce. They were practically business schools, with 
courses in stenography, typewriting and the like, but with 
far too little attention to the modern languages, to in- 
ternational law and to geography. Their usefulness was 
limited by their lack of comprehensiveness. 

Reorganization. 

In 1889 they were reorganized by the government and 
became semi-public institutions. They had to accept a 
definite course of study or, go eut of existence. This 
course was fixed at two years. The number of pupils ad- 
mitted to each school was limited by law, and admission 
was determined by concour. All graduates were granted 

years immunity from military service. Even in this 
there was a hardship. Of those who entered a school, 
only four-fifths could be graduated. All might have won 
the diplomas, but one-fifth of each class received neither 

ma nor military exemption. 

uch is, ina general way, the condition of French com- 
mercial schools to-day. They are creatures of a system 
of cast-iron regulations. Of them the author has this to 


‘Sy in closing : 
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“We have got to have the courage to admit it: the 
general condition of the commercial schools is scarcely 
better now than it was in 1889 when the government 
took them in hand. The number of candidates for ad- 
mission has largely increased, but it is a known fact that 
the exemption from military service is the bait that 
draws. If the principle of exemption were given up, the 
schools would find themselves just where they were in 1898. 

“ Are they profiting by the present clamor for better 
commercial instruction? Naturally, they are not, for 
with the number of pupils limited, they cannot increase 
their revenues. More pupils would mean more fees. 
For the development of a first-class commercial school 
money is needed, but these schools can get no more in 
one year than in another. Add to this stagnation the 
fact that many of them have old debts, contracted before 
1889, and you will see why they do not advance. 

“The minister of education, who understands the situa- 
situation perfectly, is doing his best to get these schools 
into line. Yet he does not dare to attack the basic prin- 
ciple of their organization. Each one of them is strong 
in its traditions and in the support of some Chamber of 
Commerce. In his attempt to get greater efficiency, the 
minister every year making the entrance examination 
more difficult. So far his efforts have not been crowned 
with success. He would do much better, if he would leave 
the schools free to recruit their numbers where they can,to 
take in the way of fees just what they can get. In 
other words he ought to insist upon their accepting their 
own independence. In so doing he would help not only 
the school but the whole nation. Not by forcing up the 
standard of admission, but by making commercial educa- 
tion possible for more students will the economic problem 
of France be solved. 


ze 





A SUDDEN SHOWER. 


From “ Child-Rhymes,” by James Whitcomb Riley, published by 
The Bowen Merriil Company. 
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Obligation of the State. 


“The whole nation is interested in the 
development of our commerce and our 
industry. Lower rates of interest have 
thrown into the world of business thous- 
ands who would otherwise have been gen- 
tlemen of leisure. The overcrowding of 
the liberal professions is making young 
men turn to productive industry for a live- 
lihood. People are coming to understand 
that they can live well and independently 
thru the practice of the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial professions. Up- 
on the state rests an obligation to train 
the coming generations in these profes- 
sions. This obligation has long been felt, 
but results have so far not been success- 
ful. There is no occasion for discour- 
agement, but there is need of clearness 
of vision. We ought to demand a new 
reform—one which by means of more 
home-rule, shall grant the independence 
of each school and free competition be- 
tween schools.” 


we 
Educational Exhibit at Paris. 


The announcements, general and special, 
regarding the exhibits at the exposition of 
1900, have been sent out. The fair will 
open April 15, 1900, and will ciose on 
November 5. The total area occupied by 
the exhibits will be 336 acres. The edu- 
cational section is going to be one of the 
notable features, and great things are ex- 
pected of the United States. In a recent 
interview the director of elementary edu- 
cation in France was asked what France 
hoped to find in the American educational 
exhibit. He replied: “Every one who 
is familiar with the educational system of 
the United States refers to it as more 
practical than any other national system. 
We hope that you will send to Paris an 
exhibit containing an explanation of this 
word ‘practical,’ and if we find that it 
means something more desirable than 
what we are now doing in France, we are 
ready to develop our own educational 
system along similar lines.” 

The space assigned tothe United States 
is not wholly adequate, being only about 3,500 square 
feet. Naturally it will be impossible to make individual 
assignments to state or city systems or to institutions. 
The space will be divided equitably, according to several 

‘classes and within a certain class the exhibits of a city sys- 
tem or institution will be arranged together. The follow- 
ing directions for preparing written work, arranged by 
Howard J. Rogers, director of the department of educa- 
tion and social economy, will be found useful : 


(1) Pupils’ work should be written en paper 8 x 10 inches in 
size, except in thesubjects of drawing and botany. 

(2) The paper should be of a good — and at the left of each 
sheet a margin of 11{ inches must be left for binding. . Three- 
fourths inch margin is recommended on the other sides. Pupils 
may write on one or both sides of the sheet at the option of the 
teacher, care being taken to preserve the binding margin. 

(3) The various standard sizes of paper used in drawing and in 
mounting botanical specimens may be used. The same margins 
should be left as noted above. 

(4) At the top of the first sheet of each pupil’s work should be 
written the name, age, and grade of the pupil. 

(5) Only regular class work is desired. As a suggestion we rec- 
ommend that the first draft of the work by the pupil, with the 
teacher's correctionsin different colored ink or pencil, be followed 
 : an “improved "draft embodying the corrections. Volumes 
of selected work in any subject may beshown provided its nature 
is fully set forth. 

(6) Wherever the subject demands it, a sin le set of questions, 
neatly written or printed should prscote the answer papers in 
each subject. The answers should be numbered to correspond, 
but the questions are not to be copied by the pupils on their an- 
swer papers. 


Flowers of California. 
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(7) The written work in each subject should be preceded bya 
‘ Teacher's Statement ” blank carefully filled out. These blanks 
will be furnished by this department on application. 

(8) The work of one grade in one subject should be arranged 
for binding by itself. If convenience in binding demands it the 
department will select the subjeets to be combined in a volume. 

(9) For the sake of uniformity this department will supervise 
the binding of pupils’ written work. All such work must there- 
fore be sent unbound, and very carefully arranged in the exact 
order in which it isto be bound. The cost of binding, done at 
low contract rates, will be assessed on the locality contributing 
the work. ' 

(to) A photograph of the class as afrontispiece to each volume 
would add greatly to its interest. Fp : 

(11) All work in drawing designed for exhibition on wing 
frames must be sent unmounted. . 

(12) At the time of sending each package to the department, 
mail an invoice containing the name of each separate exhibit an 
its exact dimensions. . = 

(13) All written work for the Paris exposition should be — 
before the close of the present school year and be forwarded 0 
the Director of the Department of Education and Social = 
omy, Albany, N. Y., not latter than June 15, 1899, and as muc 
earlier as convenient. 


Special requests have been sent out to city superin- 
tendents of schools calling for (1) photographs of five of 
the best schools in each city, (2) copies, bound in leather, 
of annual reports, (3) copies of administrative blanks, (4) 
special features which can be contributed. Besides the 
work of the public schools, the commission wishes to 
make a great deal of the exhibits of the colleges and nor- 
mal schools. 
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The Mechanics of a Book. I. 


By CHARLES WELSH. 
“A Book’s a Book altho there’s nothing in ’t.”—-Byron. 

The following papers propose to deal with the material 
book, and not with its literary, ethical or any other con- 
tent. Viewed simply as a piece of mechanism, the prin- 
ted book is full of instructive interest. It may not be 
necessary to know all about Caxton and Baskerville, about 
the Magazine, the Tyndale, and the Coverdale Bibles, 
about Albert Diirer and the Bewicks, to know what is an 
Elzevir or an Aldine edition, or to be familiar with the 
work of Grolier and the other famous bookbinders, but 
every one must be the richer for such knowledge, which 
cannot fail to be an added source of pleasure and enjoyment 
in reading. The romances of the early printers, both in 
Europe and America, are full of instructive and useful les- 
sons, besides being picturesque and interesting, while the 
history of the methods of printing, illustrating, and bind- 
ing of books furnishes a wonderful picture of material pro- 
gress during the last four centuries. It will not, of 
course, be possible to cover all this ground in the present 
article, but it is hoped that they will awaken interest in 
the subject both in teacher and pupil and prove helpful 
by giving some knowledge of the technics of the book to 
those teachers who desire to promote and foster the use 
of the public library in association with the school work. 

Various Forms of Records. 

It would be a fascinating task to trace out the devel- 
opment of the book in connection with the intellectual 
development and progress of mankind, and to show how, 
as each new need has arisen, mechanical inventions have 
stepped in to play their necessary part in the evolution of 
the perfect printed book as we know it to-day. From the 
earliest dawn of civilization men have felt the necessity 
of records. They have graven their theological systems, 
their historical and scientific records on stone, and have 
used the pliant clay for the same purpose, by stamping 
them upon it and afterward burning it into bricks. Some 
of these bricks have been worked into buildings and have 
thus been preserved, and some have come down to us in 
other forms. Tablets of wood, slate, horn, ivory, and the 
metals have each in turn been employed to receive the 
records of the past: the leaves of trees, and of other 

ts, notably those of the Egyptian reed—the papyri 
ing some of the oldest writings that have come down te 
us—have been pressed into the service. 

Later on the skins of animals in the form of parchment 
and vellum were used and on this were written most of 
the precious manuscripts multiplied by the monks and re- 
ligious houses during the dark ages. Apropos of the 
Greek rolls of parchment manuscripts on which they lav- 
ished the most marvelous and costly decoration, it has 
been suggested that The Golden Fleece which Jason and 
The Argonauts went to seek, was a book written on the 
skins of sheep which contained the secret of making gold. 

Meanings of Words for Book. 

The very root-meanings of the word which stands for 
book in the different languages of the world, enshrines 
the story of the materials oi which it has been made or 
the manner of its manufacture at different times and in 
different places. For example, the Coptic word for book 
Means volume. The Chinese is made up of two characters 
combining the idea of a pencil, and to speak. The San- 
serit signifies binding or fastening together. Both the 
Arabic and the Hebrew come from a root word meaning 
to write. The Greek word signifies the inner rind of the 
papyrus, and the Latin the inner bark of a tree, while the 
English book is either from the Gothic boka, letter or 
Writing, or else from boc, beech, because the early Teutons 
Wrote on beechen boards. The picture writing of the 
American Indians, the rude carvings of savage tribes in 
other parts of the world are all being practiced to-day and 
it is not unlikely that there may be found in operation at 
this very time in different parts of the globe, every one of 
the methods of printing or its equivalent which have been 


Used ever since the art of making records was first prac- 
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tised ; the Chinese, for example, are still printing their 
books exactly as they did two thousand years ago. 

The marvelous difference between a block book, that is 
a book printed from wood blocks carved in relief, and the 
first books printed in movable type show an enormous for- 
ward stride. And it may be said that when this art was 
discovered the book as we know it to-day was born. Al 
tho the early printed books are called Incunabule, or “ books 
of the cradle,” or infancy of the art, it may be said that 
the book was mature at its birth, for the earliest printed 
books, in nearly every detail of their manufacture, have 
never been excelled either in artistic or mechanical perfec- 
tion. Indeed the Mazarine Bible printed in 1455 is one of 
the most superb specimens of the art of printing extant 
and with all our “nice implements and means of art” it 
would be hard to-day to “compass such another.” 

Print of Early Books, 

Fer clearness of impression, brilliancy, evenness, and . 
permanence of color many of the books of this early period 
are unexcelled by any modern productions, and the best 
efforts of the modern revivalists of the style of the first 
printers, such as the late William Morris or our own De 
Vinne press, scarcely equal, and certainly do not surpass, 
the treasures that have been preserved to .us from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. All the resources of 
modern machinery have cheapened and made the book 
more accessible but have not made it more beautiful or 
more enduring. The art-craft of printing burgeoned, 
blossomed, and bore fruit in one glorious moment. 

The True Origin. 

The actual facts about its origin and invention have, 
however, never been accurately and precisely ascertained. 
Many of the stories of its beginnings are mythical to a 
great extent, and the names of different claimants in dif- 
ferent countries to be its inventors have been in dispute 
for centuries. The first printed books were palmed off on 
the public as manuscripts and the number of these pseudo 
manuscripts in existence speedily became so great that 
they were said to have been multiplied by the aid of the 
evilone. Hence printing has, for more reasons than one, 
been classed among the black arts. The first printed 
books had no title pages, no head-lines and no paging: at 
the end it was customary to print a colophon such as the 
manuscripts usually contained, which was an inscription 
setting forth the name of the printer, the place of the 
printing house, and the dates of the beginning and com- 
pleting of the work. But this went entirely out of use 
in the last century and is: only used to-day in modern 
books by those which affect the ancient style. 

The first types used were in imitation of the gothic let- 
ters used by the monkish scribes and the spaces for initials 
and capital letters were left to be put in by hand, and in 
color, so that the books should more closely resemble the 
manuscripts of the time. 

Variety in Spelling. 

In the days of manuscripts, when books were few, the 
dialects of different parts of England were far more 
marked and distinct than they are now. The language 
spoken in various parts of the country, differed greatly, 
while the spelling varied according to the taste and fancy 
of the speller. Sam Weller with his “put it down a we, 
my lord, put it down a we” was not more promiscuous, 
for every one spelt as he thought sound should be repre- © 
sented by letters, a practice which continued until a much 
later date, as is testified by the diverse ways in which 
Shakespeare wrote his own name. But at that time 
even such a common word as baby was written, babi, 
babee, babie, and babby, and candle appeared as chandel, 
candelle, candle, candel, candal, and candell. 

Caxton, the first English printer did much to help settle 
the English tongue in this respect in the books he 
translated and printed. He made a vocabulary partly 
from that of the educated nobles and partly from that of 
the ordinary common folk. He spelt all his words on a 
uniform plan in all his books and thus the art of printing 
did much to help make the English language one tongue, 
out of the many of which it is composed. 
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Is Cultivation of Ambidexterity Justifiable? 


One frequently sees items in the newspapers relative 
to the importance of ambidexterity, recommending that 
children should be taught to use the left hand as well as 
the right hand, or perhaps stating that some nation is 
making arrangements to introduce the.same training for 
the left hand as for the right hand in its schools. I write 
to inquire if there is any scientific information extant re- 
garding the causes of right-handedness and the effects 
of left-handedness on the general health. It is evident 
that a scientific investigation should take up among others 
the following questions : 

I. Why is the position of the heart not central but the 
bulk of it to the left side? Does the position of this 
important organ, that is moved by the involuntary vital 
powers, have any relation to the right arm which is the 
chief organ of the voluntary power of the will? Does it 
not have an injurious effect upon an involuntary organ, 
say the heart or any one of the digestive organs, to culti- 
vate the muscles lying around the organ and bring them 
frequently under the prolonged power of the will ? 

2. Is not the left lobe of the brain employed in volun- 
tary or conscious will actions? Is it not probable there- 
fore that the right lobe deals more especially with 
involuntary or vital activities? Ora third supposition 
is possible, namely that the right lobe of the brain should 
have to do with voluntary motions that have become 
habitual and the left lobe with motions which depend 
upon conscious volition or with variations from what is 
mere habit. 

3. Would not ambidexterity interfere with the special- 
ization of the brain and therefore have the danger of 
producing an interference with the vital functions which 
ought to be as far as possible from voluntary, or, secondly, 
increase in an unnecessary manner the element of con- 
scious choice, for instance in deciding anew on each 
occasion which hand, the right or the left, should perform 
any given action ? 

4, Considering the fact that there isa lack of symmetry 
in the viscera (the liver for instance is on the right side 
while the spleen is on the left and the heart, as before 
mentioned, mostly to the left of the middle line), is it not 
probable that the selection of the right arm as the chief 
organ of the will has a justification in the necessity of 
protecting the movement of the vital organs not only of 
the heart as mentioned but also of other organs. 

It seems obvious enough that ther2 should be careful 
physiological consideration in these matters before so im- 
portant a step in edueation should be begun. The 
probabilities have seemed to me to point towards an im- 
portant hygienic reason for right-handedness, and I am 
not aware of the existence of any really scientific investi- 
gations of a sufficiently thoro character as to warrant 
any educational changes in the direction of ambidexter- 
ity. W. T. Harris, Commissioner. 

U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


we 
Bible Stories. 


Of the making of books there is no end, and knowledge 
is brought down from high places and thinned out into 
intellectual gruel, so that much of it can be assimilated 
by very small*children. Indeed so far has the process of 
adulteration been carried on in the manufacture of intel- 
lectual pabulum—somewhat after the manner of prepar- 
ing Vermont Maple Syrup out of its native habitat that 
an able-bodied reader could occupy all his time in read- 
ing these works as they teem from the press, and then he 
would still be far in arrears at the end of each year. 

This kind of literary work is not an unmixed evil ; 
neither would I restrict it, for it has a real value if it 
does not come too high. 

Admitting all there is in it, yet why does not some one, 
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with more leisure than any other marketable commodity, 
write a series of “Bible Stories” for the budding minds 
of this country? If the objection be raised that the 
Hebrew literature of the Old Testament is out of place 
in a system of public schools, or that the teachings of the 
Nazarene and His followers in the New Testament, would 
violate certain fundamental principles of our form of 
government, I simply shake my head and answer—“ Not 
after you hear what I have to say on this subject.” 

There was a time when I, as a very small specimen of 
an American citizen, listened with delight, very great 
delight, to the story of Adam and Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden as it was told by my mother, my father, or 
my grandmother, and that early history sank deep into 
my heart. I did not tire of it. So of Cain and Abel. 
Then Noah and the Flood. How the Dove was sent out 
from the Ark and returning had found no place for its 
feet to rest, and finally, how it brought back the Olive 
leaf in its mouth, and so the stories were told on thru 
the Old Testament, and then into the New, touching 
here and there on the capital points. Such stories make 
lasting impressions on the child-mind. But this is not 
all. There are numerous extracts that can be taken as 
bases for much valuable instruction in regard to the con- 
duct of life. These lessons, if properly presented, would 
have a good influence on the minds of children—better 
than the myths of other nations, ancient or modern. 

Two books, one on the stories of the Old Testament 
and the other on the New Testament, should be prepared as 
supplementary readers in simple language, and I dare say, 
so far as character making and heart feeling are concerned, 
they would be the most effective helps that can be se- 
cured from any source of literature. For those who re- 
ject the New Testament, the Old could be used. 

No one pretends to take the old classic stories and dish 
them out unadulterated to small children, neither can it 
be done successfully with extracts from the Bible. This 
has been tried and the selections are excellent, especially 
the selections made by Dr. Schaeffer. But Bible extracts 
pure and simple, are a little too strong for young mental 
stomachs, hence the kinds of stories I have indicated. 

While we are running wild after Greek, Roman, Norse, 
Indian and other early literature, the plea I would make 
is—let us not forget the great value of the Hebrew 
literature and its effects on the minds and hearts of our 
children. Will not some one fall to and write two little 
books ? J. M. GREENWOOD, 

Kansas City, Mo. Superintendent ef Schools. 


am 
A Question of Control. 


In a school of ten or twelve teachers the principal as- 
sists the highest grade teacher by receiving from that 
room to his office three classes for recitation during the 
day, during which time the teacher has recitation with 
the other section inher room. The rest of the day is 
given to work in which the whole room forms one class 
and when not in recitation there are three study periods. 

If at any time the principal enters the room, to what 
extent is he responsible for the discipline? Should his 
presence in that room at any time and for any period re- 
lieve that teacher of the government of said room and 
the principal instantly assume control ? Why should not 
the same relations prevail here as in any of the rooms 
lower from which the principal does not regularly receive 
a class—except that possibly the co-operation be a little 
more direct or close to inform the teacher of any disorder 
like whispering without permission, etc. While the prin- 
cipal stands ready promptly to assist, sustain, and receive 
such cases for discipline as are referred to him, is it not 
reasonable and just that the same teacher in the highest 
room is as directly responsible for the charge and govern- 
ment of her room as any other teacher in the building? 

Any information on this subject or reference to a fuller 
classification or distinction of the principal’s responsi- 
bilities and duties will be highly appreciated. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
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National Educational Association. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JULY 11-14, 1899. 

The following table showing basis for rates as tendered 
by the terminal lines is taken from the Joint Rate Cir- 
cular issued April 17, 1899, by The Southern Pacific 
Company, The Santa Fe Railway System, and The Union 
Pacific Railway Company : 


TO LOS ANGELES AND RETURN. 














of ie : Via El Paso or | 
Via he ope lines [Deming or Bars-| Via Ogden one 
FROM i “ ways  |tow one ag me way and §. 
(with privilege |via Shasta Route| Route the other 
of diverse route) the other | 
Missouri River : pat 
an 50 | i 
Foner bus Kang ™ ome 
Houston and 
Ne 52.00 64.50 69.50 
Galveston........ 58.50 66.00 71.00 
New Orleans..... 59.50 72.00 77.00 
os. Loois......... 59.50 72.00 | 77.00 
Chicago.......... 64.50 77.00 | 82.00 
St. Paul or Mpls. 59.90 72.40 | 77.40 








Preliminary Program of General Sessions. 
JULY II, 12, 13, 14. 


President’s Address. Prin. E, Oram Lyte, state normal school, 
Millersville, Pa, 

A New Policy for our New Pessessions. Dr. W. T. Harris, com- 
missioner of education, Washington, D. C. 

A History of Schools in Hawaii. Mrs. Emma L. Dillingham, 
Honolulu. 

The Education Problem in Hawaii. Hon. Henry S. Townsend, 
x ye gewerel of penecis for Hawaii. 

e Average Scholarship of the Average Pupil. Sup’t Fr 
Rigler, Portland, Oregon. fi ’ . we 
atigue among Schoo] Children. Prof. Will S. Monroe, state 
normal school, Westfield, Mass. 

How far the Universities are Responsible for the Existing Con- 
ditions in English in the Secondary Schools. Miss Mae E. 
Schreiber, Madison, Wis. 

Growth of Confidence between High Schools and Colleges. 
President Robert B. Fulton, University, Miss. 

_ (Subject to be supplied.) Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Denver, Colo. 

(Subject to be supplied.) Col. Francis W. Parker, principal 
normal! school, Chicago, Ill. 

Fundamentals in Teaching. L. D. Harvey, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Usurpation of Home by School. Sup't Aaron Gove, Denver, 
Colorado. 

The Development of Moral Character. Prof.G. W. A.Luckey, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

An Evolution in Ethics. Prof. S. T. Skidmore, girls’ normal 
school, Philedelphia, Pa. 

The Religious Element in the Formation of Character. Rt. 
Rev. George Montgomery, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The ‘Manifest Destiny” of Popular Education. Sup’t C. B. 
Gilbert, Newark, N. J. 
© ge gull of the Classics. Mrs. Josephine Heermans, Kansas 

ity, Mo. 
neice opened by Sup’t Chas. M. Jordan, Minneapolis, 

inn. 
_ (Subject to be supplied). President David Starr Jordan, Leland 
Stanford, Ir. university, Palo Alto, Cal. 

The Outlook in Education. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Col- 
umbia university, New York City. 

Progress in Public Education, Sup’t F. Louis Soldan, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Educational Journalism—an Inventory. C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The Function of Educational Journalism. George P. Brown, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

The Obstacles to a Strong Educational Press. William George 
Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ideal and Practical Considerations in Educational Journalism. 
Ossian H. Lang, New York City. 

Educational Journalism—Its Tribulations and Triumphs. 
John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 

The United States Exhibit at Paris. Hon. Howard J. Rogers, 
Commissioner to Paris Exposition, Albany, N, Y. 

(Subject to be supplied). President A. E. Bryan, Pullman, 
Washington. 

A Professional Spirit as Influence. Dr, E. A. Winship, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

(Subject to be supplied.) Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(Subject to be supplied.) Hon. G. R. Glenn, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Atlanta, Ga. 

NaTionat Councit oF EpucaTion. (July 810-11). A. R. Tay- 
Lor, President, Emporia, Kan. 

The council will meet at 2 p.M., Saturday, July 8, and will 
hold six/sessions before the opening of the general association. 
The subjects of the papers to be discussed will be announced in 
the May Bulletin. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. (3 P. M., July 13 and 14.) E. F. 
Brapr, President, Ishpeming, Mich. 

sident’s Address. 
School House Heating, Lighting and Ventilation. Charles 


Cassat Davis, Los Angeles, California. 
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Discussion. Thomas Hailey, Pendleton, Ore.; Lyman Evans, 
Esq., Riverside, Cal.; P. W. Wright, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Employment and Dismissal of Teachers. Eric Edw, Rossling, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Discussion. Sam F. Smith, San Diego, Cal.; E. Morris Cox, 
Santa Rosa, Cal.; Prof. A. B. Coffey, Seattle, Wash. 

What shall be the Basis for Teachers’ Salaries? Dr. E. W. 
Carll, Oregon City, Oregon. 

Discussion Hon. W. Byron Daniels, Vancouver, Wash.; Dr, 
C. D, Ball, Santa Ana, Cal.; Wm. S. Mack, Aurora, Il. 
we Vadis School Boards? Wm. Geo. Bruce, Milwaukee, 

1S. 

Discussion. Alfred Lister, Tacoma, Wash ; Dr. F. R, Burnham, 
San Diego, Cal.; Hon. L. M. Curl, Albany, Ore 

Duty and Function of Board Relative to Selection of Text- 
Books. Hen. H. H. Shedd, Ashland, Neb. i 

Discussion. Dr. W.E. Carll, Oregon City, Oregon ; C. A. Ed- 
wards, Santa Barbara, Cal.; C. P. Bennett, Tacoma, Washington. 

The School Board and the Public Press. C. A. Edwards, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Discussion. W.F. Waterman, San Diego, Cal.; W. A. Puring- 
ton, Riverside, Cal.; Mrs. Ella J. Fifield, Tacoma, Washington. 

THE EpDvUCATIONAL PREsS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. JOHN 
McDona .p, President, Topeka, Kan., 

Will hold a business meeting—for members of the Press Asso- 
ciation only—on Wednesday afternoon, July 12th,at3p.M. All 
members are expected to be present. Officers are to be elected, 
and there will be other business to transact. 


NOTES. 


The final program builetin will be issued about May 15. De- 
Partment presidents are requested to send revisions and addi- 
tions to the secretary before that date. 

The executive committee are pleased to report that the 
promise is excellent for a very large and successful convention 
at Los Angeles. The interestin every state is already very great 
and is rapidly increasing. The local committee are sparing no 
pains or expense in acquainting the teachers of the United States 
with the attractions of Southern California asa vacation field and 
in making large provisions for the reception and entertainment 
of the convention. 

Applications for hotel or boarding accommodations or for other 
local information should be addressed to Mr. Frank Wiggins, 
Secretary of the Local Executive Committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 


PR 
‘Two “School Journal ” Parties to Los Angeles. 


One party just forming will leave New York City via New 
York Central R. R., and go by way of Michigan Central R. R. 
(taking in Niagara Falls) to Chicago, and there take the most 
direct route to Los Angeles (the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe railroad). The return will be by the Northern Pacific. The 
cost of the trip including the National park excursion and all 
expenses for sleeper, meals, hotels, etc., need not exceed 
$230. Those who cannot take in the Yellowstone will get 
aleng most comfortably on $180. 

All who wish to go with this party from New York city or 
join it at either Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Kansas City, or 
stations along the route, are requested to write to Ossian H. 
Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 

Another party will leave New York city July 1, at 2 P. M., for 
a trip that will cover a distance of 8,620 miles. The start will 
be made from Jersey City via the Pennsylvania railroad, pass- 
ing over the Horse Shoe Curve and the Alleghany mountains. 
From Chicago the party will go via the Chicago and North- 
western road. There will be a short stopover in Omaha and a 
day will be spent in Denver and the Garden of the Gods. 
After passing by daylight thru the Royal Gorge, the Grand 
Canon of the Arkansas river, a day will be spent at Salt Lake. 
The party will reach Los Angeles July 11, to remain three days. 

The return trip of both parties will be by way of the 
Northern Pacific railroads, with a stopover in San Francisco 
of twedays, and a one day’s stay at Portland. At Livingston the 

arty will divide, those who return directly continuing on the 
Northern Pacific to St. Paul and thence going via the North- 
western road to Chicago, with a stopever oft day at Minneapolis 
and the Falls of Minnehaha. This party reaches New York July 
26. Those who make the tour of Yellowstone park will return 
to New York Tuesday, August 1. Arrangements will be made 
for any who desire to remain a longer time in California and 
return independently by any diverse route. 

On all railroads west of Chicago meals will be served a /a 
carte on the trains or at the stations. The excursion will be 
personally conducted over the entire route, and the services of 
experienced railroad representatives will insure every attention 
for the comfort and pleasure of both parties. 

Further information concerning this party may be obtained 
either from Ossian H. Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York, or 
from Asseciate Superintendent W. A. Campbell, 222 Quincy 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Campbell will personally conduct 
the _— leaving July 1, and returning August 1. 

The cars of the second party will be available for sleeping at 
all times except during the stay at San Francisco. The entire 
cost fer the round trip excursion ticket, including one double 
sleeping car berth, is $155. 


E. Oram LyTE, President. 
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The Butler-Little Controversy. 


The indictment of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler for 
charges against Hon. Joseph J. Little, president of the 
New York city board of education, has been dismissed as 
is understood, because lacking sufficient grounds. Nev- 
ertheless, it will be agreed that the remarks complained 
of were not made in that dignified spirit to be expected 
of one who has had the high honor of the presidency of 
the great National Educational Association ; nor did they 
exhibit the friendly attitude to be looked for in one who 
represents so noble an institution as Columbia university. 
It was certainly not in good taste to insinuate that the 
school interests were to suffer because Tammany had come 
into power in New York, tho such assertions are common 
when a change of political rulership has been made. 
Prof. Butler will probably feel that a suitable apology is 
due to President Little, and tender it in that generous 
and genial spirit which he aims to cultivate, and thus 
close an incident that lacks the atmosphere belonging to 


educational affairs. 
WS 


Text of the Ahearn Bill. . 


Teachers thruout the country rejoice over the victory 
won by their colleagues in New York city. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL intimated last week that the passage of the 
Ahearn bill would mean an addition of $500,000 a year 
to the teachers’ salary list. On somewhat closer exam- 
ination it seems that the increase will be far greater and 
probably exceed one million a year by several hundred 
thousand. The following is the full text of the new law: 


Section 1. Section ten hundred and ninety-one of chapter 
three hundred and seventy-eight of the laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-seven is hereby amended to read as follows : 

§ 1091. Each school board shall have the power to adopt by-laws 
fixing the salaries of the borough and associate superintendents, 
of principals and branch principles, and of all other members 
of the supervising and teaching staff, and such salaries shall be 
regulated by merit, by the grade of class tayght, by the length 
of service, or by the experience in teaching of the incumbent in 
charge, or by such a combination of these considerations as the 
school board may deem proper. Said salarie3 need not be uni- 
form thruout all the several boroughs nor in any two of them, 
nor thruout any one borough. The salaries fixed and estab- 
lished and duly payable in the different schools of the territory 
hereby consolidated as these salaries were on the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, shall be and remain 
the salaries in the schools of the several boroughs, hereby con- 
stituted, until the same shall be changed or modified as pro- 
vided for in this section. No regular teacher in the public 
schools of any of the boroughs shall be paid a sum less than six 
hundred dollars per annum. No teacher shall, after ten years 
of service in the public schools of said boroughs, receive less 
than nine hundred dollars per annum; nor shall any 
teacher, after fifteen years of service in said schools receive 
less than twelve hundred dollars per annum ; and no vice-prin- 
cipal, head of department, or first assistant in said schools shall 
be paid less than fourteen hundred dollars per annum ; and no 
male teacher after twelve yeaas of service in said schools shall 
receive less than two thousand and one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars per annum ; provided, however, that the service of such 
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teacher, vice-principal, head of department, or first assistant 
shall have beed approved after inspection and investigation ag 
fit and meritorious by a majority of the borough board of 
school superintendents. For all purposes affecting the increase 
of salaries of the teachers in any school, the principal of such 
school shall have a seat in the borough board of superintendents 
with a vote on all increases of salaries of teachers in said school, 
the salaries of the women principals in said schools shall be in- 
creased by the addition of two hundred and fifty dollars in each 
year, until they receive the sum of two thousand and five hun- 
dred dollars per annum ; and the salaries of the male princi- 
palsin said schools, shall be increased by the addition of two 
hundred and fifty dollars in each year until they receive the 
sum of three thousand and five hundred dollars per annum; and 
no male principal, after ten years of service as principal in said 
schools, shall receive less than three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars per annum ; and no woman principal of ten years service 
as principal in said schools shall receive less than twenty-five 
hundred dollars per annum, provided, however that the service 
of such principal shall have been approved after inspection and 
investigation as fit and meritorious by the borough board of su- 
perintendents ; but these provisions shall not apply to princi- 
pals of schools of less than twelve classes. No salary now 
paid to any public school teacher in the city of New York shall 
be reduced by the operation of this act. 

§ 2. The board of estimate and apportionment is hereby au- 
thorized and required to direct the issue of revenue bonds for 
the purpose of providing funds to carry into effect the provis- 
ions of this act. 

§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


a 


Especial attention is called to the letter from Dr. W. 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of education. 
The subject of ambidexterity is certainly worthy of pains- 
taking investigation before thrusting it upon the school 
course. The tendency is too often to plunge into un- 
known novelties that appear to be favored with popularity 
without questioning closely the bearing of the new upon 
the physical, psychical, and ethical fundamentals. No 
wonder schools are charged with faddism. Some of the 
investigations needed to prove the desirability, of culti- 
vating ambidexterity in the schools are trenchantly pre- 
sented in Dr. Harris’ letter. 


Mr. Greenwood’s letter is also commended to the 
thoughtful consideration of our readers. The ground taken 
is debatable. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will gladly give 
room for concise discussions of the subject. 


No official statement has as yet been made public re- 
garding the rates railroads will make between the At- 
lantic seaboard and Chicago. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL can 
say, however, on good authority, that teachers who are 
going to Los Angeles may safely count upon a single 
fare for the round trip—a rate that will mean about 
eighteen dollars from New York city to Chicago and re- 
turn. 


General arrangements have been made for an exhibit of 
school books and other educational appliances at Los 
Angeles. About twenty firms have already made appli- 


cation for space. Definite information about assignments - 
will be made later. 

Michigan is to be congratulated upon a third normal 
school. Governor Pingree has signed the bill and Mar- 
quette will secure the institution. Menominee and Ish- 
peming each made strong efforts to obtain the school, 
and each presented claims proving itself to be ideally 
located But there will be no ill-feeling. The upper 
peninsula has a normal school and for this all are thankful. 
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The Child Study number issued in April proved so 
popular that an effort will be made to continue this as a 
monthly feature, thru the present volume. The next 
number will contain a contribution by Supt. F. E. Spald- 
ing, of Passaic, N. J., presenting one practical line of 
child study; a report of the observations of children’s 
ideas of beauty, by one of Dr. Spalding’s assistants ; and 
suggestions concerning child study in mothers’ clubs, by 
Mrs. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, N. J. The number will 
also contain an article by Prin. Conover, of San Diego, 
Cal., treating of the pupil as an individual, and describ- 


' ing and explaining a very valuable record of which men- 


tion was made in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL for January 7 
(page 22). The continuation of Mr. Kipling’s “ Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep ” may also be looked for next week. 





At the opening of the first board school in Bedford, 
Eng., the Duke of Bedford delivered a notable address, in 
the course of which he said that it might be disputed 
whether education was one of the first duties of the state, 
but there is no doubt that it is one of the first necessities 
of a self-governing people. 

Forty years ago everybody looked to education for the 
solution of all the problems of society. Since then there 
has been a good deal of disillusionment. Yet the trouble 
is not in education, but in half-education. Half-education 
is the parent of aimless restlessness, of dislike of manual 
labor, of discourtesy and disrespect, of the tendency to 
flock to large towns. It is certain that the disagreeable 
features of popular education will disappear as a better 
educational system is established. 

It is to be hoped in the near future labor will be re- 
stored to its old place in the esteem of the whole people 
and that instead of the conceit of the half-taught man we 
shall everywhere meet with that humility which distin- 
guishes the truly wise. 

An interesting fact came to light the other day in con- 
nection with a Philadelphia school, the plumbing of 
which had been giving trouble. It was found that the 
roots of two trees in the play-ground had worked their 
way thru the cement joints of the terra cotta pipes, and 
had partially stopped the free flow of the drainage. The 
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Second Prize Design.—Mr. A.C. Fernald, Boston. 
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terra cotta pipes were at once taken up and iron pipes 
substituted. 
a 


A Model Two-Room School-House. 


The Second Prize Design by Mr. A. C. Fernald, of 
Boston, in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL’s second architectural 
competition. has several points of marked excellence. 
Attention may be briefly called to them. 

Note in the first place the arrangement of light. It 
comes into the roomsfrom both sides. It does not strike 
the teacher full in the face. The windows are of ample 
size and of a shape to furnish a steady light, especially 








upon lowering days. They suggest the windows in a 
side-light studio. 

The arrangement for the children’s clothing is such as 
to promote good order in the school. The division of 
the cloak-rooms will prevent over-crowding and boister- 
ousness. 

The important matter of well-lighted and well-ventila- 
ted lavatories has been attended to. The placing is, 
from the sanitary point of view, admirable. The stair- 
way leading directly down from the entrance to the lava- 
tories is a great convenience to the janitor, who must 
naturally have some oversight over the plumbing. 

Externally the building is sufficiently interesting to be 
an addition to the school-houses of any village. It will 
be seen that it is likely to be especially attractive on level or 
gently rolling ground. It will not look so well among tall 
trees. The architectural effect is, on the whole, excel- 
lent, and is derived more from good proportions 
than from any elaboration of design. The pleasing vari- 
ety in the shapes of the windows is worthy of note. So 
too is the artistic effect of the high chimney, breaking the 
monotony of the line of the roofs. 
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Present Day History and Geography. 


Peace in Sight. 

At Calumpit, to the north of the Malolos, the Fili- 
pinos made their last stand probably. They had massed 
their heaviest forces on the further side of the Rio 
Grande. They had the weather on their side, for so sul- 
try was the day that fifty Americans in one regiment 
were prostrated by the heat. They were under the com- 
mand of Gen. Luna, who is apparently a brave and skil- 
ful leader. 

Yet, with the odds in their favor, they were unable to 
make even a stand against the Kansas troops. Col. Fun- 
ston’s regiment crossed the Rio Grande and easily dis- 
persed the Filipinos in the trenches. It was made clear 
that no amount of drilling will make the Malay face a well- 
directed shower of bullets. Luna and his men slipped 
quietly away, leaving McArthur’s division in possession 
of Calumpit. 

Next morning two envoys from Gen. Luna appeared, 
bearing a flag of truce. They proposed a cessation of 
hostilities, pending an agreement upon terms of peace. 

Their request was not granted. Gen. Otis, after con- 
sultation with the members of the Philippine commission, 
decided that it would not do to take any step that would 
recognize the existence of the native congress. Further, 
it was obvious that the Filipinos would take advantage of 
the armistice to reorganize their demoralized army. Con- 
sequently the envoys returned rebus infectis. 

Yet the opinion is general that the end is near. 


American Flag on the Amazon. 

At this moment the American gunboat Wilmington is 
a thousand miles up the Amazon river, and is faring to- 
ward the foot of the Andes. She will go fifteen hundred 
miles up the Solimoens to Iquitos, in Peru. This point is 
only a few hundred miles from the Pacific. The Wil- 
mington will also ascend the Madeira for about six hun- 
dred miles, up to the first cataract, near the Bolivian 
frontier. 

There has always been a great deal of mystery about 
the upper Amazon, and the Wilmington will endeavor to 
obtain accurate information about the people and resour- 
ces of this region and the opportunities for extending 
American commerce. 

The Amazon basin, with a scanty population, exports 
rubber to the value of about $50,000,000 annually. Indians 
and half-breed Portuguese are the only human beings who 
can work in the rubber forests, and they get their own 
price for their labor. Even they sometimes fall victims 
to the terrlbie fevers and miasma. 


The Price of Copper. 

One of the interesting features of the last few months 
in the industrial world has been the rise in the price of 
copper. This has, of course, been caused by the tremend- 
ously increased demand for copper on account of its use- 
fulness in the manufacture of electrical apparatus. It 
is said that whole communities in the neighborhood of 
Birmingham, England, have been thrown out of employ- 
ment thru the scarcity of copper. 

Meantime on this side of the Atlantic the speculation 
in copper stocks has been remarkable. They have all 
been “marked up.” An apparent culmination was reached 
the last week when a gigantic copper trust was incorpor- 
ated at Trenton with a capital of $75,000,000. 

This, however, embraces only a few of the American 
copper mines. If all enter the trust, as it is anticipated 
they will, a company will have been formed representing 
at least $400,000,000, and controlling the production of a 
metal which is every day in greater and greater demand. 

A Terrible Tornado. 

A cyclone on April 27 swept across Schuyler county, 
Missouri, leaving death and desolation in its path. The 
village of Kirksville, which was in the direct line of the 
storm, suffered very severely. Over two hundred dwell- 


ings and business blocks were razed to the ground. Re- - 
ports of the number killed and injured are not yet com- 
plete, but it is believed that over one hundred lives were 


lost. 
The Franchise Tax. 


The Ford bill, recently passed at Albany and presum- 
ably about to be signed by Gov. Roosevelt, taxes the fran- 
chises of corporations as real estate. The principle in- 
volved is one that will probably have to be tested in the 
courts. The New York city officials, at whose instigation 
it was brought before the legislature, are confident that 
the measure will stand all tests and will greatly relieve 
taxpayers’ burdens. The corporations, on the other hand, 
are expressing surprise that so plainly unconstitutional a 
bill ever got thru. 

Many prominent financial people declare that it will be 
bitterly fought in the courts, on the ground that it taxes 
the same value twice—once as real estate in the form of 
a franchise and once as personal estate in the form of 
stocks and bonds. 

The immediate effect of the passage of the bill was a 
sudden drop in traction stocks. 


The Coming Crisis. 

There is something at once fascinating and convincing 
about the generalizations which Mr. Brooks Adams makes 
in the April number of McClure’s magazine. He fore- 
sees an entirely new alignment of international forces. 
There is forming a European coalition which will en- 
deavor to shut the United States out of the East. On 
the other hand it is probable that within the next two or 
three decades the United States will have faced right 
about and will enclose the Pacific as a great inland sea. 
In China the battle for the economic supremacy of the 
world will be fought out. 

Meantime it is the duty of this generation to prepare 
for the coming struggle. In the early part of our cen- 
tury two opposite theories of preparation for national 
supremacy prevailed. 

The French, after Moscow, fell back upon the policy 
of economy. No nation has ever developed a greater 
genius for saving and for industry. But mere parsimony 
does not carry a country forward. With stationary pop- 
ulation and stationary commerce, France is not in con- 
dition to-day to compete for commercial leadership. 

The English, on the other hand, have depended upon 
their personal energy. They have created wealth, not by 
reducing expenses, but by increasing effort. In spite of 
a cumbersome and expensive form of government, in spite 
of national habits of extravagance, England has built up 
a great empire and has until recently controlled the 
markets of the world. 

Within the last two decades, however, Great Britain 
has encountered the rivalry of the Germans, who are ac- 
customed to live about as economically as the French and 
to work quite as energetically as the English. “Made 
in Germany” has become the terror of the English man- 
ufacturer. The superior organization of the national 
and private life of the Germans enables them to under 
sell in almost every market. More recently Russia has 
entered the field, similarly favored by perfection of or- 
ganization and by the habits of the people. : 

It is with these two powers that the United States will 
presently come into active competition. The right pre- 
paration for the conflict devolves largely upon the schools. 
There is no fear that our people will not possess sufficient 
personal energy. Hustling isan American characteristic. 
There is danger, however, that we shall be weak on the 
side of economy, of system, and of personal habits. There 
is dangerous leakage in our government. The public 
school system, at least, ought to stand as a model of able 
and economical administration. Like system, like pupils. 
The proper place to prepare for the coming contest 1s In 
the school-room. 
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The Heavens for May. 
By Mary Proctor. 


During the month of May the constellation of Ursa 
Major is well placed for observation, being at its highest, 
and nearly overhead. The so-called Great Dipper forms 

of this constellation and is composed of seven bright 
stars. Three stars in the handle of the dipper curve in 
the direction of two in the back while the remaining two 
are in the front of the dipper, and are termed the Pointers, 
since they point directly to the Pole Star. 

The star Mizar in the bend of the handle of the Dipper 
is a double star, the components being white and green, 
but it can be seen only with a telescope. However, the 
little star Alcor which is near it, can be seen with the 
unaided eye and must not be mistaken for the component 
of Mizar. 

Polaris, the Pole Star, is in the constellation of 
Ursa Minor, and is situated a little less than a degree and 
a quarter from the true pole of the heavens. Following 
the Pointers to the Pole Star and a little beyond, we come 
to Cepheus and Cassiopeia, while Perseus, the rescuer, is 
setting in the northwest, Andromeda having disappeared 
below the horizon. 

Between Perseus in the northwest and Ursa Major 
overtead, is the constellation of Auriga the Charioteer, 
with its leading brilliant Capella. Gemini is in the west, 
being one of the Zodiacal constellations, and passing from 
it in a slightly curved line from the west to the southeast, 
we find Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, and the Scorpion. 
Low down in the South is Centaurus, while Hydra the 
Sea-serpent stretches from the southern to the western 
horizon, the glowing Alfard, the heart of the Sea-Serpent, 
being the brightest star in this part of the heavens. 
Corvus and Crater occupy a small part of the space be- 
tween Virgo and Hydra. 

Due west is Canis Minor with its bright star Procyon. 
Low down in the east is Ophinchus holding the Serpent 
which is curving up towards the Crown, or Corona 
Borealis. The Serpent’s head is due west, and above it 
we see Arcturus, the brightest star in B&otes. 

In the northeast is Hercules, with Lyra and its glowing 
Vega at his feet, while the Dragon curving from between 
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the Pointers and the Pole toward Cepheus stretches its 
head “with gleaming eyes” (Beta and Gamma) toward 
the heel of Hercules. 

From the northeastern horizon to the southern horizon 
can be traced the misty light of the Milky Way, against 
which ar: outlined the constellations of Cygnus, Cepheus, 
Cassiopeia, Perseus, and Auriga. It passes between 
Gemini and Orion, and south of Canis Minor, immersing 
the great ship Argo, and reaching nearly as far as the 
Centaur. 

During May, the planet Mercury is a morning star and 
and reaches its greatest western elongation on May 9. 
Venus is also a morning star and rises about an hour and 
a half before sunrise during this month. While Mars is 
well placed for observation, yet it is no longer as conspic- 
uous as it has been lately. During the month, it moves 
eastward among the stars from the constellation of Can- 
cer to the constellation of Leo, and it is interesting to 
trace its path in the sky. Its exact position at present is 
about 15° eastward and 5° southward from Gamma 
Cancri, and by the end of the month it will have reached 
a point 5° west, and 3° north of Regulus, the leading 
brilliant in Leo. 

Jupiter is very well placed for observation, and is above 
the horizon nearly all night. It is in the eastern part of 
Virgo, and during the month it moves to a point half- 
way between Alpha Libre, and Spica, the brightest star 
in Virgo. Saturn is between Scorpio and Sagittarius, to 
the south of Ophinchus, and it rises about ten o’clock on 
May 1, and at eight o’clock on the last day of the month. 
Seen in a telescope, the rings show nearly their greatest 
apparent breadth, and an opportunity to see them should 
not be neglected. Uranus is in the constellation of 
Scorpio, and about 5° north of the principal star Antares, 
moving about 1° westward during the month. It can be 
seen with the unaided eye and identified by locating 
Antares (a red star) and looking 5° north of that star. 

To give an idea of 5° in the sky, the space between the 
Pointers (Alpha and Beta) in Ursa Major, measures that 
distance. Neptune is too faint to be seen without a tele- 
scope and even then must be looked for early in the 
evening, since it is in the eastern part of Taurus, which 
sinks below the horizon at nine o'clock during the first ‘ 
week of May and at eight o’clock during the last week. 














Museum of the Central Grammar School, Worcester, Mass. 
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_ Che Educational Outlook. 


Age Limit for the Employment of Children. 


The testimony respecting the work of children given 
thus far before the Industrial Commission at Washington 
places the great manufacturing states of the East in a 
favorable light, as compared with their European com- 
petitors. Massachusetts is particularly careful of the 
interests of her youthful workers. Here the minimum 
age at which children can be employed in factories is 
fourteen years, the limit having been gradually raised 
from eight years. Expert witnesses like Mr. Rufus W. 
Wade, of Boston, chief of the Massachusetts district 
police and Mrs. Ames, who served with distinction as a 
factory inspector for seven years, tho differing widely in 
their general view, agree that the juvenile laborers are 
not overworked in the factories and that the sanitary 
conditions under which they work are almost as perfect 
as they can be made. 

Mr. Wade is opposed to the proposition that the age 
limit be raised to sixteen years. His standpoint is purely 
empirical ; the children, he says, receive a fairly good 
education up to fourteen years of age and if found de- 
ficient then are not allowed to work in the factories un- 
less they attend night school. The state has made 
ample provision in this respect—every town of over 10,000 
inhabitants being obliged under the law to maintain a 
night school. 

Mrs. Ames considers the matter in the light of higher 
ethics. In her judgment, the training that the children 
receive in factories is not advantageous either mentally 
or morally. The state provides manual training schools 
for children between fourteen and sixteen years of age, 
and she believes they would receive better training in such 
schools than in the factories with the result that the 
state would secure a more intelligent working class. 
She observes, however, that the value of a law fixing the 
age limit of labor at sixteen years would be lost unless 
there is a compulsory school law forcing children to 
attend these schools. Without this, if the age for labor 
be raised, it would result in turning the children into the 
streets. It is worthy of note that Mrs. Ames regards 
the conditions under which children are employed in de- 
partment stores as less favorable than those of the textile 
factories. 

The conditions in Massachusetts are in striking con- 
trast with those in England, where the bill raising the 
age for partial exemption from school to twelve years 
has just been carried after a desperate struggle. Here- 
tofore a child who had reached the mature age of eleven 
might go to school half-time, that is either a half session 
each day, or every alternate day, and be hard at work the 
rest of the time. Ever since the Berlin Congress of 1890, 
when the English delegates pledged their country to the 
limit of twelve years, endeavors have been made to re- 
deem the pledge, but poverty, greed, and ignorance have 
been too strong in their opposition until the present 
moment. 

The condition of the “‘ Half-timers,” as they are called 
in England, has been pitiable. _They numbered last year 
119,747 of whom 54,491 were employed in factories and 
of these 84 per cent. were in the mills of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. Opposition to the measures for prolonging 
school gttendance has been concentrated in these counties. 
The effects of labor upon children, their stunted bodies 
and starved souls naturally do not affect adults who are 
the product of the same conditions. The whole question 
resolves itself to their minds into a matter of farthings 
and it is by the farthing argument that they have at last 
been conquered. The conviction that child labor brings 
down wages has been forced into minds unused to reflec- 
tion by a telling array of facts respecting the movement 
of wages, which they themselves have followed in a dim 
way. Hence, at last, a voice has been evoked from the 
body of factory hands in support of enlightened econom- 
ists and philanthropists. Even with the hard won limit 
of twelve years, England is still below all the principal 
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countries of Europe in her care for the rights of child. 
hood. France does not permit the child to enter the 
workshop till 13; Germany, 18; Austria, 14; Switzer. 
land, 14. 

The success of the measure in England is due chiefly 
to the efforts of the Woman’s Industrial Union, the 
National Teachers’ Association and the Press. The 
Daily News entered upon the campaign with unexampled 
ardor, employing a special commission to investigate the 
subject. It is interesting to note the various theories 
that are exploded by the actual facts in the case. The 
notion that the dexterity required in certain proc 
particularly that of “piecing” cannot be attained unless 
children commence work at an early age was disproved 
by the testimony of the most experienced employers. It 
was summed up as follows before a great mass meeting 
held in Manchester. His own experience, the chairman’ 
said, convinced him not only that a child of thirteen ac- 
quired the necessary aptitude as rapidly as a child of 
eleven, but that he acquired it more rapidly and better, 
He noticed that healthy and well-educated children were 
much quicker at their work, and much safer, and that 
the higher occupations, such as that of “ minders,” were 
more rapidly reached by those children than by others 
who began work early and were not well developed and 
educated. re i 

The notion that labor is a wonderful stimulus for brain- 
centers is also discredited by the evidence. As the Daily 
News stated it, “The curious fable of ‘half time’ sharp- 
ening the children still has its believers among the inno- 
cent. What superstition has not?” The facts all 
prove the contrary. To illustrate by the matter of schol- 
arships: in the single town of Oldham, out of 635 
scholarships secured by public school pupils during a 
period of six years only three have been won by half- 
timers. It is the same in other typical towns so that 
schoolmasters have ceased to enter the half-timers for 
the competition. The simple fact is that entrance upon 
the mills at eleven years of age means mental and phys- 
ical deterioration and it is this sapping of the vital ener- 
gies of her working people that has roused England at 
this time. The slight advance from eleven to twelve 
years is not enough, either for the cause of humanity or 
for that of national vigor. It is certain that the agita- 
tion will continue until a higher age limit, 14, 15, or even 
16,is reached. Meanwhile the provision for technical train- 
ing is increasing and the demand is heard for a compul- 
sory law to keep the child within the restraints of school 
up to the highest age limit. It is the echo of the very 
proposal made before the Industrial Commission now in 
session at Washington. A. TOLMANSSMITH. 


Mrs. Louise E. HoGan. ‘ 
Author of ‘A Study of a Child ” (illustrated with over 500 orig- 
inal drawings by the child), published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London. 


























Dr. F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 


Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, 
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Some Educational Reminiscences. 


CoLumBus, O.—If any teachers are unduly dissatisfied with 

nt day conditions, they may find solace in the nv 

that things were much worse forty years ago. A writer in the 

Press of this city, has interviewed several of the oldest teachers 

jn the service and has thus compiled a very entertaining article 
on the good old times. 

Salaries were small in the early days. The principals of the 
three grammar schools each had $400, their teachers $140. 
The superintendent, Dr. Asa D. Lord, received the munificent 
salary of $600 a year, $100 being paid by a public-spirited citi- 
zen. Yet Dr. Lord was one of the big men of the state, editor 
of the Ohio Journal of Education and a prolific writer. 

One of the great controversies of those days centered about 
the question of German teaching. Mr. S.S. Rickly, who is 
still in active service in Columbus, succeeded, in spite of the 






E 


First High School Building, Columbus, O, 





most vigorous opposition, in getting it into his school, which 
was for years after known as “ The German-English School.” 
The opposition to the dreaded foreign language was greatl 
in os when, at the end of the first year, Mr. Rickly’s child- 
ren gave an entertainment in which they sang a number of 
beautiful German songs. 

It is evident that the schools of that time must have had 
some distinguishing merits, for Samuel Galloway, secretary 
of state, who visited Columbus about 1851, declared that 
“the public schools of this city in their organization, mode of 
instruction and advantages were superior to those which he 
had seen, or in which he had been educated, in his native New 
England.” 


Changes Made and Proposed in Michigan. 


The rategas | of Michigan and the State Normal college 
at Ypsilanti will both undertake to assist in locating their 
students in suitable positions. Blanks similar to those in use 
by teachers’ agencies will be employed and the methods of the 
agencies imitated. At Ann Arbor the following committee will 
direct the work, Burke A. Hinsdale, professor of the science 
and art of teaching, chairman; Edwin C. Goddard, instructor 
in mathematics, secretary; Richard Hudson, professor of his- 
tory; Francis W. Kelsey, professor of Latin, language, and 
literature; John O. Reed, ass’t professor of physics. 

A rearrangement of the school year and course of study was 
considered and adopted at the last meeting of the state board 
of education for the normal college. A plan similar to that 
used by the University of Chicago, which provides for a con- 
tinual session of school lasting all the year round and divided 
into four quarters of twelve weeks each is to be tried. 

The regular eight weeks summer school will be held this 
year, and the new system be put in operation in the fall. The 
first quarter will begin October 1, the others January 1, April 1, 
and July 1, respectively. The school will be taught by the re- 
gular normal teachers, a part of them taking their vacation each 
quarter. 

Considerable agitation is taking place over the proposition 
to remove the Mining school, from Houghton where it is now 
located, to make it a department of the State university at Ann 
Arbor. The vacated buildings would then be utilized for the 
upper peninsula normal school which has already been voted 
by the legislature and located at Marquette. 

_ The legislature has repealed the uniform text-book law p&ssed 
in 1897. Efforts will be made to get a compulsory free text- 
book law. W. J. McKoneE. 


Jersey City Notes. 


The following are the officers of the Jersey City Teachers’ 
Association for the ensuing year: Pres., I. P. Towne; First 
Vice-Pres., Julia A. Minihan; Second Vice-Pres., Barbara 
McGown ; Sec’ry, Anna E. Armstrong ; Treas., Edward Kelly; 
Financial Secretary, Jennie M. Lewis. 

The teachers of Hudson county will hold their first annual 
excursion to West Point and Newburg, Saturday, May 27 
1899. The iron steamboat Cepheus has been chartered 
for the occasion. 

A bill passed the last legislature increasing the salary of the 
city superintendent of schools to $4,500. 


The terms of office of ten of the members of the Jersey City 
board of education expired May 1. Contrary to the usual 
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custom, Mayor Hoos appointed ten new members in the place 
of these for the ensuing term. There will be six Republicans 
and seven Democrats. 


In and Around New York City. 


The vacation schools and playgrounds will be opened july 
6. The play idea is going to be emphasized. Books will be 
barred out. Thechildren will be kept at pleasant manual and 
gymnastic tasks. In all $29,000 has been approprited to carry 
on the thirty or more schools which will be opened. There is 
likely to be some rivalry between Brooklyn and Manhattan 
in regard to attendance. 

Announcement has been made of an examination for license 
of those about to be graduated from the normal college and from 
the Brooklyn training school. Candidates for license No.1 
will appear at the normal college on Friday, June 16, at 9.30. 


The objects of the S loyd system were explained in a recent 
lecture by Gustave Larsson of the Sloyd Manual Trainin 
School, Boston, before the teachers and pupils of Pratt insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. Mr. Larsson made a strong plea for manual 
training for girls as well as for boys. For both sexes the edu- 
cation of the hand is equally important with the education of 
the mind. 

In Honor of Dr. Ettinger. 


At the meeting of the Male Principals’ Association, held 
April 15, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Whereas, Owing to its omission in the Ahearn bill of the 
_ relating to the annual increase of the principals’ salaries, 
an 

Whereas, At a special meeting of the Male Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of Manhattan and the Bronx, held April 10, in the 
hall of the board of education, the chairman of our executive 
committee, Dr. William L. Ettinger, was asked to represent this 
association before the governor, and endeavor to have the 
omitted clause inserted in the bill, and 

Whereas, The omitted clause has since been incorporated in 
the bill; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered to 
Dr. William L. Ettinger for his successful labors in our behalf, 
and that a copy of these resoiutions be spread on the minutes 


of this association. 
EDGAR VANDERBILT, Sec’y. W. F. Hupsow, Pres. 


An Industrial School for Girls. 


So successful has been the Brewster School of All Souls’ 
church that a similar industrial school for girls is to be opened 
by the Circle of Divine Ministry at “7 Irving place. The 
founder of the Brewsterschool, Mrs. William Cullen Brewster, 
will for the present take charge of the new institution. 

Speaking recently of the aims of her industrial school, Mrs. 
Brewster said it was rather a school tor the building of char- 
acter than for the learning of a trade. It was true that the 
girls are taught sewing so that most of them leave the school 
proficient needle women, but it is the educational rather than 
the financial side of needlework that is emphasized. The pu- 
pils at the Brewster school now number about two hundred and 
the teachers twenty-five. The latter are all young women of 
well-to-do families who give their services to the cause and are 
none the less regular in attendance and faithful in effort than 
if they received pecuniary compensation. 

The school at the Circle of Divine Ministry will be kept 
open all summer, and will thus supplement the work done by 
the vacation schools. It will gather in children from the East 
Side south of Twenty-third street. The circle itself is composed 
of persons of all shades of religious belief and there will be, of 
course, in the school no denominational features. 


A Catholic Woman’s College. 


A meeting was held at the. residence of Mrs. Thomas M. 
Ward, a prominent Roman Catholic woman, to discuss the 
question of a woman’s annex to the Catholic university at 

ashington. A number of important poset were present, in- 
cluding Archbishop Corrigan who presided. 

The plans that were presented to the meeting are thoroly ma- 
tured and will probably be put into execution very shortly. 
Former Judge Daly announced that forty acres of ground adja- 
cent to the university have been secured and that the new insti- 
tution will be named Trinity college. It will be under the 
guidance and control of the Sisters of Our Lady of Namur. 


A May-Day Celebration. 

The old English festival of May-day was celebrated at the 
Ethical Culture school in West Fifty-fourth street, by exercises 
and spring songs. The idea originated with Mr. Percival 
Chubb, principal of the branch school, who is doing a great deal 
to revive old English games in this country. The novel cele- 
bration brought out the friends of the school in great numbers. 
The os included addresses by Prof. Adler and Mr. 
Chubb, a paper on “ May-day in History,” by Maude R. Jo- 
seph, of the high school department, and singing of old time 
spring songs by the children of the lower grades. There wasa 
very effective milkmaid dance and a spectacular dance around 
the May-pole. 
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Summer Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lehigh university, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
summer schools in chemistry, physics, surveying, mathematics, 
English, history, political economy, ancient and modern lan- 
guages. From four to six weeks, beginning July 6. Address, 
secretary of the university. 


NortTH CaroLina.—Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City, 
N.C. 'From June 13-18. Address W. T. Whitsett, Whitsett, N. C, 


Chicago Normal summer school, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago board of education. From July 3 to July 31. Twelve de- 
partments. Daily practice school. Address, E: Benjamin An- 
drews, superintendent Chicago public schools. 


ILLINOIS.—National Summer School, Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Summer Course June 26-July 8, 1899. Address Ginn & 
Co., 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Summer School of Pedagogy, University of Illinois. 
August 18. 


July 20- 


MassACHUSETTS.—Amherst College Summer School of Lan- 
guages. July 10-18. Address L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL. D., 263 
Dearborn avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Harvard Summer School. Courses in Old Testament, church 
history, and theology. Address Rev. R.S. Morrison, Divinity 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 
Opens July 11, 1899. Four and five weeks’ courses. Address 
Wm. A. Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 

The American School of Sloyd. Walter J. Kenyon, Director. 
Fifth annual sessien bégins July 11, at Martha’s Vineyard. Ca- 
milla Lies Kenyon, secretary, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


NortH CaroLina.—Asheville Summer School and Conserva- 
tery, Asheville College. Courses in English, biology, mathe- 
matics, art, elocution, and music in all of its branches. July 19- 


August 29. Address George L. Hackney, Secretary, Asheville, 
N.C, 


Germany.—Holiday course of lectures in Greifswald. July 10- 
20. One course in Pedagogy intended particularly for teachers. 
Address Ferienkurse, Greifswald, Germany. 


New Yorx.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, offers a 
summer course in nature study. - Four weeks, beginning July s. 
Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

New York University has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments. The session 
will be held at University Heights, New York city, July 1o-Aug- 
ust 18. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—Summer session 
beginsin July. Address W. H. H. Beebe, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York city. 

New York University.—_Summer courses in psychology, mathe - 
matics, chemistry, Melony, physics, history, Germanic languages, 
Latin, and Greek, July 1o-Aug 18. Address MarshallS. Brown, 
New York University, University Heights, New York city. 


CoLorapo.—State Normal School, Greeley, Col. Summer 
course in library instruction. Four or five weeks. Address Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, Pres. 


Denver Normal.—Preparatory School, Denver, Colo. Summer 
Session June 12-July 14. Address Fred Dick, Principal. 


Ou10.—University of Wooster. Thesummer school opens June 
1g and closes August 11. Courses in pedagogy, psychology, lan- 
guage, music, artand elocution. Principals, }. H. Dickason and 
Nelson Sauvain, Wooster, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—American Music Training School. Marble- 
head, from July 11-28. Address, A. W. Richardson, business 
manager, Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


ENGLAND.—Holiday classes at Burlington Heuse, Cambridge, 
resident branch of University Correspondence college. For tour 
weeks beginning August 1, 1899. Principal, William Briggs ; 
vice-principal, B. J. Hayes. 
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Announcements of Meetings. 


May 25—26.—The Manitoba South-Western Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation at Boissevian, Manitoba, Can. W.T. Musgrove, sec’y 
Boissevian, Manitoba. : 

May 12.—New England Superintendents’ Association at 
Boston. Sec’y W. H. Small, Cheleea. 

June 26-28, ’99.—New York State University Convocation at 
Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. 

June 27—29.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association at Putig- 


ay. 
June 28.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association at 
White Sulphur Springs. Pres. J. A. Trotter, Charlestown; 
Sec’y, A. J. Wilson, Grafton. 
July —Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Newport. 
July.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association at Blue Moun- 
tain House. 
July 4—6.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at 
Gettysburg. 











H. W. Frank, Treas, of Local Executive Committee. N. E. A. 


July 5-7, °99.—New York State Teachers’Association,at Utica. 
Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New York city. 

July 9-11.—National Council of Education, at Los Angeles, 
Cal. Sec’y, Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, 0. 


July 11-15.—National Educational Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal, Pres., Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa.; 
Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


Aug. 19, ’99.—American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Columbus, O. Secretary, LO. Howard, Cos- 
mos club, Washington, D. C. 

Au g. 19.—Geological Society of America, at New York. 
me ag H. L. Fairchild, University of Rochester, Reches- 
ter, b4 

Oct. 25-27.—Council of Superintendents, at Poughkeepsie. 
Sec’y, E. S. Harris, Poughkeepsie. 

Oct.—Association of School Boards, at Poughkeepsie, Sec’y, 


re wer Utica. 


hristmas Holidays.—Associated Academic Princi- 





pals, at Syracuse. Sec’y, S. Dwight Arms, Palmyra. 


North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 


The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly will hold 
its next annual meeting at Morehead City, N. C., June 
13-19. The headquarters will be at the Atlantic hotel, 
which accommodates a thousand people. The rail- 
roads will all grant reduced rates of one fare, and even 
less, and the hotel will give a special rate for board of 
one dollar per day. 

A large sixteen-page folder, containing program, «c., 
has been issued, and will be sent free upon application 
te the secretary, W. T. Whitsett, Whitsett, N.C. This 
assembly is one of the largest gatherings of teachers in 
the entire South, and the sixteenth annual meetin 
promises to even surpass the previous years. Al 
teachers will be made welcome. Friends of education, 
and all desiring to visit the famous North Carolina 
seaside are invited to attend this great meeting, and 
the reduced rates will be given alike to all who attend. 
A most excellent program filled with matter of great 
interest and importance to all the profession has been 
prepared. A teachers’ bureau will offer its services 
free to all, and no better way to secure employment in 
Southern schools could be thought of than attending 





Fee tow a 


San Gabriel Mission Nine miles east of Los Angeles, Cal. (N. E. A.) 


this meeting. It will pay every one who can ‘possibly 
do so to attend. 

















The Northern Pacific Route. 


Of the teachers who are going to Los An- 
geles this summer, it is safe to say that a ma- 


coast by way of the Northern Pacific road. 

Naturally every one will want to see as much 
as possible, so that the favorite plan will be to go out on one of 
the southern roads and to retura by the only route which makes 
the Yellowstone park most comfortably accessible. 

In general it may be said that the Northern Pacific gives 
more variety than any other of the great trans-continental lines. 
Besides the characteristic Rocky mountain scenery, it includes 
runs thru the great irrigated valleys of eastern Washington and 

‘ Idaho, where the alfalfa grass grows deep and luxuriant, and 
the finest barley of the world is grown. There are plunges 
across high trestles where the passenger looks down upon clear 
streams with sandy bottoms. ' 

Midway in the journey comes the quiet Pend D’Oreille lake, 
along the shore of which the railroad runs for twenty miles. 
Then in crossing Montana several river valleys are followed 
closely where on one side the mountain wall rises precipitously 
while on the other the stream sleeps lazily along. 





Across High Trestles. 


Of course every one who travels over this road will stop off 
atthe Yellowstone National park. Such an opportunity no 
teacher can afford to miss. The expense of the stop-over is 
slight ; the memory of the incidents and scenes of the tour will 
be of priceless value. The geological features are of a charac- 
ter never to be forgotten. Even the park stage-coach will linger 
gratefully in the recollection. The geysers are easily the most 
attractive natural feature of the continent and every visitor 
leaves them with regret. 

A week is necessary to see the park properly. The distance 
traveled by the ordinary tourist is about 270 miles and the ex- 
pense of the week’s trip is $49.50. The accommodations are 
not at all primitive and no one need fear the effects of too 
rough traveling. For those who ride horseback the briddle 
paths are ideal and the adventureus bicyclist will find the 
road good, tho often very steep. Beyond the park, the railroad 
follows the beatiful valley of the Yellowstone thru a restful 
region. It crosses North Dakota into the lake country of 
Minnesota. Here, if the summer is not all spent, the teacher 





The Park Stage. 


Would do well to stop for a few days. Not even in the Adiron- 
ks will you find such health-giving pine forests and such 
gem-like lakes. The hunting and fishing in this territory is as 
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yet unspoiled by the presence of large towns. In 
every stream great trout are to be found. 

The termination of the road is at Duluth. Thence 
for any Eastern teachers who have not already seen 
enough, it would be a good idea to travel over the 
great lakes, via Detroit, to Buffalo. Such a trip as 
this, to any one who has not previously made it, is a 
tremendous quickener. 


we 
Education in the South. 


An institution that is destined to have a great influence on 
education in northern Alabama was founded in 1894, by the 
legislature. and is entitled Polytechnic College and Ladies’ In- 
stitute. It has four departments—>reparatory, commercial, 
normal, and collegiate. The faculty is composed of able and 
precien teachers; the president is Prof. S. A. Felter, widely 

nown in New Jersey thru his connection with the normal 
school; in New York as the author of a series of remarkable 
text-books; in Kansas _— 
as deputy state superir- 
tendent of schools. 

The editor of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL en- 
tirely appreciates the 
spirit and skill of Prof. 
Felter, as he has been 
personally acquainted 
with him for many 
years. He assures the 
people of Alabama that 
they have in the presi- 
dent of Polytechnic 
college a man of rare 
experience, skill, and 
devotion. The South 
needs just such men 
and just such_institu- 
tions; external encour- 
agement to the building upof this institution. Its normal depart- 
ment especially should be aided by normal graduates here in 
our bounteous North. Bear in mind that small salaries are paid 
there, and therefore teachers must be encouraged to equip 
themselves. 

The trustees are struggling to raise $5,000 for an additional 
building. It may not be possible to get a large sum from any 
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Mountain Scenery. 





FRANK WIGGINS, 
Secretary Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and Secretary 


Executive Committee, of the 
N.E.A., Los Angeles, 


of Local 


one man, but we think that if a number of our normal graduates 
would allow their pupils to hold a “normal reception” the 
amount could be realized. Let us do all we can to encourage 
normal schools at the South. 


Conduct To and From School. 


A communication from State Supt. C. J. Baxter states that 
the school law of New Jersey makes the follewing provision: 
‘“‘ Every teacher shall have power to hold every pupil account- 
able in scheol, for any disorderly conduct on the way to or from 
school, or on the playgrounds of the school, or during recess.” 
The control of pupils on their way to and from school is fre- 
quently exercised in the state, the right never being questioned, 
altho the matter has never been settled by the ceurts. 














Our School Book Makers. 
Prof. Brainerd Kellogg. 


The life of Prof. Brainerd Kellogg, author of several text- 
books on various subjects connected with the study of English, 
has been aquiet one. But it is often the apparently most un- 
eventful lives that have the weightiest influence, and the thous- 





ands of men and women who have been trained in the use of 
the mother tongue thru Prof. Kellogg’s work would agree that 
his has been such a life. SS.ce on 

Prof. Kellogg was born and received his early education at 
Champlain, New York. He was graduated in 1858, from the 
college at Middlebury, Vermont. fie taught the following year 
in Kentucky, and was afterward principalof Macedon academy, 
Macedon, New York. In 1860, he returned to Middlebury 
college as tutor where he was soon made professor of the Eng- 
lish department. This position he held until 1868, when he ac- 
cepted the chair of English language and literature in the 
Polytechnic institure, Brooklyn, N. Y. The close of the present 
school year will complete Prof. Kellogg’s thirty-first year of 
service in this institution. 

Prof, Kellogg’s is joint authority with Alonzo Reed of 
“Graded Lessons in English,” “ Higher Lessons in English,” 
“One Book Course in English” “The English Language, and 
Word Building,” and he is now engaged upon a more comprehen- 
sive work on the language. He has bablished, in hisownname, a 
rhetoric and an English Literature. He has prepared a dozen or 
so of Shakespeare’s plays for the class room, and he has edited 
a number of the English Classic Series. 

To show how conscientiously he works it may be said that to 
prepare himself for his part in the recent revision of “Higher 
Lessons ” he read 300 pages from each of fifty of our best 
British and American authors—minutely noting and_ recording 
what these men by habitual use declare to be good English. 

Nor has Prof. Kellogg’s work been wholly confined te the 
class-room aad the literary workshop. He is president of the 
New York Alumni association of his college and of the philo- 
logical departments of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. He has lectured before this body and elsewhere, he 
has spoken twice before the national convention of his Greek 
letter college fraternity, has read papers before the New York 
State Teachers’ association and contributed to 
journals, 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of March 25 it was stated that 
the subject of selecting teachers was discussed by Dr. E. D. 
Shimer, of New York. Word has since been received that 
Dr. Edgar C. Shimer, of Allentown, was the speaker on that 
occasion. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—By arrangement with the Pennsylvania 
academy of the fine arts the number of public school free 
scholarships in that institution has been increased from fifteen 
to twenty each year. As each scholarship, entitling the holder 
to free tuition, may be held for three years, sixty beneficiaries 
will be provided for. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—An Italian priest, resident in the southwest 
portion of the city, recently expressed a desire to be appointed 
principal of a ge ny public school. Questions at once 
arose as to his eligibility. The matter was brought before 
Supt. Andrews who promptly settled the point by ruling that 
there is in educational matters no religious test. If the priest 


in question passes a satisfactory examination, there is no rea- 
son why he should not receive an appointment. 
is ability to teach. 


The only test 
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Brief Notes from Everywhere. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A resolution has been adopted by the 
board of education providing that henceforth, whenever a lot 
of land is to be bought, the committee on property shall adver. 
tise the same prior to making any purchase. The resolution 
was adopted unaminously and without comment. 


NEWTON, Mass.—About 175 persons attended a recent hear- 
ing before the school board relative to the course of study in 
the elementary schools. There have been a great many pro- 
tests against over-crowding in the matter of studies, and 
opportunity was now given to a number of citizens to express 
their opinions about the so called fundamental studies of arith- 
metic, grammar, and spelling. It is uncertain how far the 
board will be influenced by criticisms made at the meet- 
ing. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—At the school meeting March 21, the 
old members of the board of education were re-elected, receiv- 
ing eighty per cent of the votes cast. Total appropriations for 
current expenses of $55,000 were carried unanimously upona 
heavy vote. This will be $10,000 more than last year. The 
board considers this election an endorsement of their policy of 
placing new and modern buildings in all parts of the town. It 
is rumored that a new high school building may be undertaken 
upon the completion of the present elementary school-houses 
now in course of construction. 


CoLumBus, O.—The school board has decided to try once 
more during the coming school year to establish manual train- 
ing in the schools. The plan tried several years ago of fitting 
up One room in each school building for this purpose was cum- 
bersome and expensive. It is now intended to devote one 
building entirely to manual training and to send thither at as- 
signed periods the children from the various schools. In this 
way the cost for equipment will be reduced to a minimum and 
the time for instructors will be filled. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The school board has decided to lodge 
greater power in the hands of the superintendent. The members 
must be relieved of administrative work. The superintendent 
is to nominate all teachers, to consider all changes in text-books, 
to take part as aregular member of the board. He shail in 
every case before he nominates a teacher whose work is un- 
known to him be empowered to engage two experts who will 
visit and criticise the candidate in questien. He will fnrther 
be assisted by an agent to purchase supplies and in general at- 
tend to all financial matters. 


There is in New York a Greek newspaper, 4 ¢/anéis. of large 
circulation and excellent appearance. It contains well-written 


articles upon political and other questions, and gives a great 
It is published by D. J. 


deal of space to literary matters. 
Vlasto, at 2 Stone street. 


























Mr, F. G. Story, Chairman Local Executive Committee of the 
N. E, A., Los Angeles, Cal. 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA.—The Agricultural and Mechan- 
anical College of Stillwater, held the sixth annual exercises 
of the senior class in the assembly hall of the college on Friday 
evening, April 7th. The exercises were in the nature ofa 
class day, there not being time for this usual college custom 
during commencement in June. The class numbers only 
eight, but it must be remembered this is a new country 
and schools have not been so long established as in older sec- 
tions of the United States. These young men and women have 
nearly completed their four years’ college course and will re- 
ceive the degree of bachelor of science on graduation. The 
alumni of the college will then number twenty-four. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical gestions concerning aids to 

and arrangement of school lib , and descriptions of new 

ial for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no pai! 

advertisement are admitted. School boards, sypereatontente, and teach- 

ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 

which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 


en ontence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THe ScHoon 
JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 





samen 
—-— 


New Vertical Writing Books. 


The Ideal System of Vertical Writing is put on the market by 
the H. P. Smith Publishing Co., of New York. The system con- 
tains some excellent features which are found nowhere else. 

Books A and B, the juvenile course, contain the entire writing 
scale in easy, familiar words, phrases and sentences, illustrated. 
The illustrations can be drawn by the pupil if the teacher so de- 
sires. They are in simple outline, are extremely artistic in 
character, and are constructively good. Sufficient space is al- 
lowed for their reproduction. 

Numbers 1, 2, and 3 are devoted almost entirely to nature 
study. The sentences familiarize the pupil with a great many 
of the terms of botany, zoology, and geology, and the illustra- 
tions of leaves, flowers, insects, etc., help to make the terms 
something more than mere words to copy. Here, as in the ju- 
venile course, provision is made for supplementing the work in 
handwriting with drawing. 

Into the higher numbers other new features are introduced. 

There is language drill in the headlines. Selections of scien- 
tific and biographical interest are included. Many of the sen- 
tences begin with a line of script and continue in print until 
the whole subject is brought to a close, thus giving the pupils 
practice in independent writing. In Book No.7 there are given 
sketches of five of the world’s greatest poets, beginning with 
Homer. Five of the greatest story writers are similarly treated. 
Pupils are given an opportunity to tell what they know about 
the works of these authors. 














The worwih Spain began Apr 21,1898 and continued about 112 days. 


Our county NOU LrYyous 


About Inseeis, 


? Five great story-writers. 
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Book No. 8 deals entirely with business forms and business 
correspondence, and ought to be of especial value to the pupils 
who are shortly to go out into the world and earn their living. 
The provisions for practice in writing figures are better than in 
most copy-books. 

The directions on the inside covers give hints for the acquisi- 
tion of the right position and movement and deserve to be care- 
fully studied by both teacher and pupil. 


Prang Color Box. 


The new Prang Color Box, here shown, is just the right thing 
for school use. It has adopted the principle that simplicity 





should be the rule in all elementary color work. Accordingly 
the only pigments given the child are three of primary, Prus- 
sian blue, mineral yellow, and vermilion. With these any given 
effect can be produced. The materials in this little outfit are 


of the best. The box is good and the brushes are all that an 
artist could require. The outfit is supplied by L. Prang & Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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the author of Don 


auwxote’ This work 


has been translated into many languages, and is still much read and admired. Cervantes died in the year Ib1b. 


“Moths fly agaimat a tight or flame 


because their eyes are organized tobear only a small a: t of light ifhi 
the light of a candle, theirs ight is over J edhe b pao gay tr ue. eric i 
guish objects, fhey pursue the light itse 





owered and their vision confused; and as they cannot distin - 
and fly against fhe flame. 
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The Crawford Lavatory. 


The Crawford Lavatory, manufactured by J. H. Young, 
Franklin street, Boston, is‘coming into great favor with school 
boards nd superintendents thruout the country. It is one of 
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the best high-grade lavatories ever put upon the market. It 
provides for a copious flush of water, and has the great advan- 
tage of being practically odorless. Schools using it will not be 
put to the trouble and expense of providing disinfectants. 


we 


Educational Trade Interests. 


During the last eighteen months the J. M. Sauder Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the Fidelity Instantaneous Adjustable 
furniture, have been awarded four successive contracts in com- 
petition with all other styles of adjustable chair desks in the 
market. The four buildings so provided are the Indian Or- 
chard, the Homer street, the Forest Park, and the Brightwoods 
schools. 

After a contest at Long Branch, April 28, with all manufac- 
turers, investigation of this furniture convinced the committee 
having the matter in hand that, tho the prices were the highest, 
this furniture was the best offered. The Sauer Company have 
received the contract for furnishing the new high school build- 
ing almost completed, with desks and chairs, including adjust- 
able commercial desks for the commercial department. 


The Hellman-Taylor Art Company of Cleveland, 0., has re- 
opened its establishment at 257 Fifth avenue. It carries a com- 
plete line of Braun Carbon prints, photogravures,and,in general, 
every kind of good reproduction. It will continue to supply 
schools and colleges. 


May 1 is moving day in New York. One of the firms that 
has this year changed its quarters is that of Braun, Clement 
& Company who have moved into the ground floor of 249 Fifth 
avenue. There they will continue to carry their usual fine line of 
reproductions suitable for school-room decoration. The com- 
pany continues to be under the efficient management of Mr. 
Emanuel Stierlin. 


The architectural firm of Howells & Stokes, 27 Cedar street, 
New York, is engaged upon plans for the new annex to the Teach- 
ers college, New York. The same firm recently completed the 
magnificent building of the University Settlement in Rivington 
street. 

Apropos of the latter building, Mr. Howells recently went 
over the plans of it with a representative of THE ScHOOL JouR- 
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nal and explained the points of likeness and unlikeness to the 
ordinary school building. One feature that might well be cop- 
ied in some high school buildings is the large hall, quite sepa- 
rate from the rest of the scheme, which is rented evenings to 
various organizations. The rentals from it are said to consti- 
tute quite a source of income to the Settlement. This ig 
somewhat in the line of the recent venture of Syracuse 
university into the business of constructing an office build- 
ing ef which the university reserves a part for itself while 
renting the rest. 


The recent sale of the North American Review, for a price 
which is said to have been $250,000, illustrates what a good 
name is worth in the publishing business. Altho the circulation 
of the Review is comparatively small, it goes among people 
whom the advertisers are especially anxious to reach. Hence 
the value of the publication. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, of Boston, have moved their 
offices to 217 Columbus avenue, next door to the Youth’s Com- 
panion building. 

The J. M. Gunst Disinfecting Company, of 48 University 
place, New York, claim to have solved the problem of foul odors 
in toilet rooms. They manufacture phenoleum, a power- 
ful and inexpensive disinfectant which has been intro- 
laced into a number of educational institutions, among 
Sxem the College of the City of New York. 


The Harpers’ catalog of “Books for the Young,” isa 
very attractive bit of advertising. The cover, by Edward 
Edwards, is especially charming. 


The Acetylene Dealer’s Hand-Book is a neat publication pre- 
pared by the manufacturers of the Acetogen, R. Cortez Wilson 
& Company, 237 Lake street, Chicago. It contains a great deal 
of useful information about different generators of light, and 
shows convincingly that acetylene is the gas of the future. 
The favorable attitude of the insurance companies toward 
acetylene is rightly emphasized. We need light that is free 
from the danger of fire. The price of the booklet is ten cents. 


Potter & Putnam will be in their handsome new quarters 
at 74 Fifth avenue on May 1. They havea large and com- 
modious floor over the U. S. School Furniture Company, and 
have much more room than formerly. 


‘John H. Young, of 224 Franklin street, Boston, has just 
placed on the market thefnew Crawford lavatory which is said to 
be unusually free from the unpleasant odors that ordinarily 
hang about a lavatory. 


Alfred A. Ziegler has resigned his position as president and 
general superintendent of the Ziegler Electric Company, Boston. 
He expects soon to establish himself again in the same line of 
business. 


One of the interesting competitive adoptions by the state 
board of Indiana, on the 12th of April, was that of the Cook- 
Cropsey Arithmetics, elementry and advanced (Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Publishers). This insures the use of these two 
well-known text-books in all the Indiana grammar schools for 
the next five years. One of the authors, Dr. Cook, is president 
of the Illinois State normal school, and the other author, Miss 
Cropsey, is assistant superintendent of the schools of Indian- 
apolis. 


The latest things in the art reproductions of the Copley 
Prints (Curtis & Camero, Boston) are John La Farge’s window 
in memory of Edwin Booth; the “Adoring Angels” by the 
same artist ; Elihu Vedder's “St. Cecilia.” The catalog of the 
Copley Prints is very attractive. 


The Chicago & North-Western Railway, has just issued a 
neatly printed and handsomely illustrated booklet, describing 
the resources of California. It deseribes briefly the many at- 
tractive places and the route traversed in making the journey. 
A copy of this booklet will be mailed free upon receipt of two 
cents postage by addressing the General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, III. 


The Prang Educational Company is publishing a handsome 
colored chart showing twenty-six of the most important wild 
birds common to the Atlantic states andthe Middle West. For 
the correctness of the reproductions the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society is responsible. The size of the chart is 29x42 inches. 
Price, unmounted, $1.00; mounted on rollers, $1.30. A descrip- 
tive pamphlet accompanies each chart without extra charge. 


D. M. MacClellan, 177 Fifth avenue, is in charge of the New 
York office of the Werner Company, of Akron, Ohio. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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School Law. 


Abstracts of Recent Decisions. 


The relator asked that the city comptroller be compelled to 
countersign a warrant drawn on the city treasurer by the board 
of education of Camden, N. J., in favor of the relator as its 
treasurer, for the sum of $1,000, part of a sum raised for the 

of erecting a manual training and high school. The 
respondent denied the right of the board to have a treasurer, 
and insisted that the true course to be pursued in erecting the 
building was for that board to draw warrants on the city treas- 
urer in favor of the persons to whom money may be due. On 
appeal the court held : 

1. That the powers and duties of the board of education were 
not diminished by the general act of March 10, 1892, changing 
the method of selecting commissioners of public instruction, 
and therefore the office of treasurer of the board still exists, 
with the powers and duties prescribed by law. 

2. Money derived from a sale of bonds for erecting public school- 
buildings is to be disbursed by the board of education of that 
city thru its treasurer. Upon a proper request, showing neces- 
sity for the use of any part of such money, it is the duty of the 
city council to order a warrant on the city treasurer to pay 
the same to the treasurer of the board of education, and the 
duty of the city comptroller to sign such warrant. 

(State ex rel. Rose vs. Hufty, City Comptroller, N. J., 8. C., 
Feby. 27, 1899. 


Power of Ceunty Superintendent. 


Action was taken to compel the county superintendent of 
schools to pay plaintiff two months’ salary due her as teacher 
for services rendered. Payment was refused on the ground that 
the trustees who hired her were not the legal trustees of the 
district at the time of such employment. The superintendent 
contended that he had declared void the election at which two 
of the trustees claimed to have been elected, on the ground that 
some of the electors of the district were not permitted to vote 
for any person for trustee who had not been placed in nomina- 
tion at the opening of the polls, and this for this reason there 
had not been a free and fair election. From an adverse judg- 





ment plaintiff appealed and it was Held, 1. That a county school 
superintendent has no power on his own motion to declare an 
election of trustees void. — 

2. Under the Kentucky statute authorizing a county super- 
intendent to declare the place of trustee to be vacant, and fill 
it by appointment, in the event the trustee elected shall fail to 





Biological Building, Ohio State University. 
The architects of this beautiful building are Yost and Packard, 


who have designed some of the finest school-houses in Ohio and 
other states. 


qualify on or before a certain date, the power of the superin- 
ent is not arbitrary, and must be exercised by him before 

recelving the certificate of qualification. 
3. Where two or three persons acting as trustees were legally 
elected, the validity of a contract with a teacher made by all of 
18 not affected by the fact that the third one was not a 


Note.—The appelled county superintendent made a demand 

Upon said trustees to appoint a certain teacher to the district 

threatened to remove them in case they refused. They ap- 

ted plaintiff instead, hence the attempt:d removal and sub- 
Sequent suit. 
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legal trustee, there being no vacancy at the time of his election. 
Judgment reversed. 

(Shebourne vs. Blatterman, Co. Supt., Ky. C. of App., March. 
10, 1899.) 


School and School Districts—Employment of Teachers —Con- 
tract—Sufficiency. 

Action was taken against the school district by plaintiff (a 
teacher), to recover five months’ wages, under an alleged con- 
tract to teach a six months’ term. It appears that plaintiff 
taught one month of the term and was paid therefor, and was 
then discharged on the ground that there was no legal contract 
between the parties. This school was operated under the town- 





Supt. FRANK B. Cooper, of Des Moines, Iowa, 


who has been elected to succeed Mr. Millspaugh as superinten- 
dent of the schools af Salt Lake City. Mr Millspaugh, as an- 
nounced in these pages some time ago, has accepted the princi- 
palship of a Minnesota state normal school. 


ship system, and the employment of teachers was in theJhands 
of the executive committee, composed of the president, vice- 
president, and secretary of the town board of school directors. 
The contract sued on was made by the secretary ; the president 
denied having signed it. Plaintiff had judgment {for $216.50 
and defendants appealed. 

Held, Under the Wisconsin statute, providing that the execu- 
tive committee of a school-board shall be composed of the presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary ; and the section providing 
that the executive committee of a school-board shall employ 


. teachers, and that each contract shall be in writing and signed 


by the teacher, president and secretary of the board—a contract 
with a teacher not employed by the executive committee, but 
signed individually by the presinent and secretary, is not bind- 


i ing, since the action of two of the three members of the com- 


mittee is insufficient. Judgment reversed. 
(McNolty vs. Board of School Directors of Townfof] Morse. 
Wis. S. C., Feby. 21, 1899. 


a 


Educational Trade Interests. 
(Continued from preceding page.) 
The Nature Study Charts published by Raphael Tuck & Sons 
has been put on the supply list of the borough of Queens and of 
the city of Philadelphia. 


The School Furniture Trust. 


The American School Furniture Company, the organization 
of which an account was given in last month’s School Board 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has taken offices in the Consta- 
ble Building, 111 Fifth avenue. It now includes twelve large 
manufacturing plants, scattered thruout the Union. The 
scheme originated with James Lynn, manager of the Wabash. 
factory, and has been more than a year maturing. The proper- 
ties included are factories at Buffalo, N. Y.; Burlington, [a.; 
Walpole, Mass.; two at Richmond, Ind.; Bloomsburg, Pa.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Springfield, Ill.; Cleveland, 0.; and Manitowoc, 
Wis. Samuel B. Lawrence, of New York, is named as president 
and James Summerfield, secretary. The company has executed 
mortgages for $1,500,000 to Walter Oakum and George Trum- 
bull of New York tosecure twenty-year six per cent. gold bonds, 
the mortgage covering all the plants. 
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Notes of New Books. 


An Introduction to the Study of Literature, by Edwin Herbert 
Lewis, is a collection of lyrics, ballads, and short stories for 
children of the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. The topics un- 
der which the selections are arranged have an order that fol- 
lows the development of the interests during adolescence. The 
extracts themselves are admirable. It is refreshing to find, side 
by side with the masterpieces that every boy used to declaim, 
some of the fine things from Kipling, Stevenson, Conan Doyle, 
and Gerald Massey. Walt Whitman has been drawn upon as he 
deserves to be. One misses only Omar Khayyam. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, $1.00.) 








Frederick Starr has collected material from many sources 
about the American Indians and condensed it into a reading 
book for boys and girls. This volume classifies the different 
tribes, and tells about the modes of living, their warlike prac- 
tices, religious customs, etc. It has numerous illustrations and 
two maps —one showing the territory originally occupied by 
the various tribes and the other showing the Indian reservations 
at the present time. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 45 
cents). 


Lights to Literature, Books Four and Five amply fulfill the 
promise made in the issuing of Books One, Two, and Three. 
Selections are made in both volumes from a large number of our 
best American and English writers. In many instances, the 
selection is illustrated by a portrait of the author. In fact the 
books are so nicely gotten up, that they are interesting enough 
to-tempt the pupil to steal time needed in mastering the essen- 
tials of geography and arithmetic, for testing the good things 
to be found in these readers. (Rand, McNally & Company, Chi- 
cago and New York.) 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome with introduction and notes 
by Moses Grant Daniell is excellent. The introduction is serious 
and well considered. Citations regarding the permanent value 
of the poems are given. Macaulay’s own preface is printed en- 
tire. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner, has been edited by W. Patterson 
Atkinson, instructor in Hasbrouck institute, Jersey City, for the 
Academy Series of English Classics. The book is an attempt to 
meet the demands of teachers for a school edition of an English 
classic. Hence it gives the introductory matter necessary to 
an understanding of the author and the author’s conditions. 
For the student to obtain this matter personally would require 
advanced work for which he is not ready. Only such notes 
are given as are necessary to give the student. a clear 
comprehension of the text. The artistic features of the story 
are left for the teacher to handle. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston and 
Chicago.) 


The Academy Series of English Classics is a collection of 
little volumes substantially bound in cloth and edited by stu- 
dents of the literature for the use of pupils in the schools. 
Eva March Tappan, Ph. D., of the English high school at Wor- 
cester, Mass., has filled one volume of 120 pages with choice 
selecions from Emerson’s Essays and Poems and notes thereon. 
The Essays are on “Self-Reliance,” “ Compensation,” and “Man- 
ners,” the poems include such gems as “The Snow-Storm,” “ The 
Humble-Bee.” Woodnotes,” etc. Another volume of the same 
series contains Three Narrative Poems by three great poets— 
Coleridge, Arnold, and Tennyson, with sketches of the authors 
and notes by George A. Watrous, A. M., of the Utica free 
academy, Utica, N Y. The poems are “The Ancient Mariner,” 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” and “Enoch Arden.” (Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. Introductory price, 30 cents each.) 


Ten Orations of Cicero with copious notes, a complete vocab- 
ulary, together with maps, illustrations, and a life of Cicero ap- 
pears under the editorship of Pres. W. R. Harper, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Frank A. Gallup, of Colgate academy. The 
paper is good, the type is excellent, and the long vowels in the 
text are all marked. All in all, as much is done as may be to 
make the path to the understanding of the Roman orator easy. 
‘In all respects the book is worthy of recommendation. (Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago.) 


If one thoroly masters the French verb it will take but little 
time to become acquainted with the other parts of the French 
sentence. Hence the great value of the Conjugaison des Verbes 
Francais, by Paul Bercy, B.L.,L.D. The author has given a 
clear and simple presentation of the verbs and has followed this 
up with numerous exercises. (William R. Jenkins, New York.) 
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’ Tho an American edition of the Breviarium of Eutropius was 
published early in the century, very little attention has been 
paid of late years to this author in this country. Prof. J. ¢, 
Hazard, of Portland academy, has therefore done Latin students 
a great service by preparing an edition of this author. The 
Breviarium gives a history of Rome from the founding of the 
city to the death of the emperor Jovian in 364 A. D., and is thus 
in subject closely related to the Latin course. The Latin is re- 
markably good for the time it was written and is not so difficult 
as that of Nepos or parts of the Viri Rome. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


Algebra for Schools, by George W. Evans, instructor in math- 
ematics in the English high school of Boston, differs from the 
ordinary text-books on this subject in the arrangement of topics, 
The effort has been made by Mr. Evans to “preserve the pupil 
from the besetting sin of conceiving algebraic operations as a 
species of legerdemain.” Practical problems have been made 
the point of departure, initially and at each turn of the subject. 
If this arrangement of chapters is not acceptable to the teacher, 
it is quite feasible to take the topics in the traditional order, 
The collection of examples numbers 3,500, none of them re- 
SBS) from other books. (Henry Holt & Company. Price, 

12. 


The Public School Mental Arithmetic, by President J. A. Mc- 
Lellan, of the Ontario normal college, and A. F. Ames, superin- 
tendent of schools, Riverside, Ill., is based on McLellan and 
Dewey’s “Psychology of Number.” The serious defects in ex- 
isting methods, the authors hold, are mainly due to the 
fact that they take no account of the real nature of number, 
and how the child’s mind works in grasping the concepts of 
number and numerical relations. This they have taken into 
consideration in their series of arithmetics, including the 
present one. The distinguishing features of the book are 
that it is not a book of puzzles but a book of ideas and princi- 
ples for easy mastery by rational method, in which the subject- 
matter and method are one ; that number is the tool of measure- 
ment, and that measurement takes its rise in human activity 
satisfying human needs ; that it keeps constantly in view the 
value of the image, thus appealing to the imagination ; that the 
important idea of “balance or equation” is frequently stated 
and made familiar to the pupil ; that there is constant insistence 
on the clear apprehension and statement of the elements of the 
question ; that from the gradual psychological development of 
the subject the method is given in the presentation of the mat- 
ter, and that the book is so constructed as to promote normal 
growth in the best way. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Practical Test in Commercial and Higher Arithmetic is a little 
book by Ernest L. Thurston, C. E., intended to train the student 
to the quick and accurate working of business problems. There 
are twenty lessons, each lesson being divided into three parts. 
First, five minutes are devoted to mental practice to secure facil- 
ity. These exercises furnish rapid reckoning and facility practice 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of wholenum- 
bers and common and decimal factions, and in percentage. Sec- 
ond, ten minutes are devoted to mental work discussing a certain 
subject and analyzing typical problems. The general principles 
of percentage are first developed and then the subjects are re- 
viewed in order and business questions for solution, investigation 
and study aresuggested. Aseries of practical and simple men- 
tal problems covering all cases in common use is given. Third, 
a set of business transactions, taken as a whole, forming a ser- 
ies of one hundred and fifty general problems, stated in purely 
business form, review the subject from a business standpoint. 
(Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, New York and Chicago.) 


A volume giving an account of the phenomena of sound and 
the theory connecting them together forms one part of A Tezt- 
Book of Physics which Professors J. H. Poynting and J. J. 
Thomson are preparing. It is intended chiefly for the use of 
students who lay most stress on the study of the experimental 
part of physics, and who have not yet reached the stage at 
which the reading of advanced treatises on special subjects is 
desirable. To bring the subject within the compass thus pre- 
scribed, an account is given only of phenomena which are of 
special importance, or which appear to throw light on other 
branches of physics, and the mathematical methods adopted are 
very elementary. A careful study of this book will prepare 
the student for such works as those of Helmholtz and Rayleigh, 
in which the subject is treated at much greater length. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 

The Modern Theory of Solution, Vol. IV. of Harper’s Scientific 
Series, edited by Harry C. Jones, Ph. D. This is a general dis- 
cussion of modern views respecting the ‘changes which sub- 
stances undergo when they dissolve in solvents. The differences 
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in their manner of action are shown to be a result of the dis- 
sociation of the molecules to form new substances. This 
causes solutions to act in a manner analogous to gases in the 
rocesses of diffusion and osmose. One paper each was pre- 

by W. Pfeffer, J. H. Van’t Hoff and Svante Arrhenius, 
and three by F. M. Rault, followed in each case by a very brief 
biography of the author. All the papers are extremely tech- 
nical, and most of the results are conclusions from mathematical 
calculations. 


A Guide to the Wild Flowers, by Alice Lounsberry suggests 
somewhat the well-known book by Mrs. Parsons, but it is in certain 
respects an improvement upon the latter. In the first place 
there are sixty-four colored and a hundred black-and-white 
plates, besides fifty-four diagrams. These are the work of Mrs. 
Ellis Ryan and they are both artistic and true to nature, so fa- 
cilitating the identification of the flowers as much as possible. 
The first chapter is arranged for study of the parts of flowers, 
the families, eté. The plants are arranged according to the 
character of the places where they are found, the general divi- 
sions being as follows: those growing in water ; those growing 
in mud ; those in moist soil; those in rich or rocky soil ; those 
in light soil ; those in sandy soil ; those in dry soil, and those in 
wastesoil. Dr. N. L. Britton, of Columbia university, has written 
an introduction to the book. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. Price, $2.50.) 


A most delightful means of introducing a child to the study 
of birds is thru Bird World, a reader for intermediate grades 
by J. H. Stickney and Ralph Hoffmann. The book contains il- 
lustrations of a large number of our best known birds, many of 
them in the natural colors accompanied by interesting descrip- 
tions and stories, with little verses to be read or committed by 
the children. There are lessons also on various phases of 
the subject, including bird homes, birds toes, how young birds 
are fed, food of birds, the bird world in winter, bird language, 
etc. It is certainly an excellent book for school-room use, es- 
pecially in the country and smaller towns where the birds de- 
— ‘a be actually observed by pupils. (Ginn & Company, 

oston. 


Ferns are popular with people who care nothing for plants 
and flowers aside from their decorative properties, as well as 
with botanists, yet there are many who know the names of 
most of our common wild flowers who simply know the ferns as 
distinguished from other species of plants. The reason for this 
lies in the difficulty in identifying them. There have been 
many books on the subject but until How to Know the Ferns, by 
Mrs. Frances Theodora Parsons, was published, none of these 
smoothed over the difficulties sufficiently to make the ordinary 
observer take the trouble to find out the names of the various 
species. This book is destined to prove a treasure. The illus- 
trations are so clear and so accurate that most of the common 
varieties can be identified at a glance. The descriptions also 
are excellent. Those who are familiar with the author’s work 
“How to Know the Wild Flowers” will understand what is to 
be expected from this her latest book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $1.50 net.) 


Short History of Astronomy. By Arthur Berry, M. A. Mr. 
Berry has written a concise history of astronomy that will be a 
welcome boon to the student of this science who has not the 
advantages of a library at his command, nor the time to ferret 
out the entertaining collection of facts contained within the 
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pages of this book. It will serve not only to make the student 
but the non-scientist interested in the struggles and triumphs 
of the astronomers of the primitive and middle ages, while giv- 
ing an all too brief account of their work during the present 
century. This is about the only fault to be found with this 
otherwise most entertaining and instructive volume, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Berry may accept the hint, and at some 
future date, treat the subject matter of the latter part of the 
volume as elaborately and entertainingly as the first. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $1.50.) MARy Proctor. 


One of the best, perhaps, the very best, of the numerous 
books published for young people on the war with Spain is The 
Rescue of Cuba, by President Andrew S. Draper, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The story is told from the very beginning of 
the “ Historic Misgovernment of Spain” and covers all the facts 
up to the date of its publication. It is sufficiently interesting 
to compel the busy reviewer to read it from cover to cover, and 
all is told so clearly and so simply as to be understood and en- 
joyed by a ten-year old child. To boys especially will it appeal. 
Much as they admire the men in uniform from the newspaper 
accounts, they are certain to respect the patience and courage 
of the soldier boys of 98, after reading The Rescue of Cuba, in a 
way that they will never forget. The book should be placed 
in every school library and on the desk of every teacher of 
intermediate and grammar grades. (Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, Boston, New York and Chicago.) 


Teachers who are so fortunate as to know the value of Mr. 
Elbridge Brooks’ history stories for use in the school-room will 
be ready to welcome the Stories of the Old Bay State, re- 
cently published. The stories are a series of “ Hows” and, altho 
each is complete in itself, there is a vein of connection running 
thru the series, the whole together make the complete story of 
the foundation of the Bay state. The book is written in Mr. 
Brooks’ most entertaining style and is suitable for a supple- 
mentary reader or for use in connection with United States 
history. (American Book Company.) 


Ancient History by Duruy, edited by Professor Grosvenor, is 
a standard work revised by an exceptionally qualified editor, a 
disciple in full sympathy with, and intellectually able to repre- 
sent, his master. No better account of the mighty civilizations 
of the past has ever been written than this. The style itself is 
so clear, so keen, so vital that the very sentences live in the 
memory even in their English forms. And yet one who is fam- 
iliar with the strangely different view-point of the historian of 
the modern school as he reads must wish for the broader and 
deeper treatment. In his own day Duruy was an apostle of the 
broader view, and wrote not of war and battle only, but of pol- 
itics, government, and law as well. He did not forget the 
customs of society and the tenets of religion in his survey. 
But of what he did not know he could not write; and what he 
did not know is to the modern historian and historical philos- 
opher the larger part of his theme. Such an historian draws 
for his principles of interpretation upon psychology, ethnology, 
sociology, economics, ethics. He sees man individual and man 
social ; the play of circumstance upon personality ; and laws of 
survival of the fittest at war in the human soul with aspirations 
of self-abnegation. As certainly as steel has displaced wood in 
mechanical construction, so certainly history which interprets 
man as we know him in the erdinary flesh is displacing history 
which takes any view less real. In the field of ancient history 
no author of this preparation has yet written his results. So 
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appalling is the scope of that investigation, so amazing must be 
his industry, that no man has yet even volunteered for the task. 
Until his work has been done this book by Duruy is likely to 
remain in this field matchless for style and unsurpassed in his- 
sr 8) value. (T. Y. Crowell & Company. Small 8vo. Price, 


Contemporary History by Professor Grosvenor, of Amherst 
college, is a survey of events. thruout the world since 1848. 
The book fills an otherwise vacant place in historical narrative, 
for no other author has developed this subject with any measure 
of completeness. The treatment is upon the old standard lines 
of politics, and is very much in the spirit of Duruy, whose 
guidance in the consideration of historical principles Professor 
Grosvenor unhesitatingly follows. In this course there is much 
safety and no likelihood of surprise for readers and students. 
And the very conventionality of view gives to our author’s selec- 
tion of facts and presentation of conclusions an authority of 
tone well adapted to counteract the natural impulse to doubt 
whether sound history can be written of the events of one’s 
own lifetime, without the advantage of perspective and sober 
afterthought. 

It speaks well for the modesty of the author that, tho he has 
lived for many years in Constantinople and is an authority upon 
the Eastern question, he does not exploit either himself or his 
opinions upon these pages, but writes of Turkey and the Danube 
States soberly and impersonally. He seems particularly for- 
tunate in his estimate of the drift of events in Austria, Ger- 
many, and Russia ; and later historians in the field of politics 
are not likely to question his main positions. 

In recent American history, tho the author devotes a page to 
the Venezuelan dispute, he does not mention the extraordinary 
campaign for free silver in 1896, and seems quite unaware of the 
vast importance of all economic questions upon our own national 
politics. In his literary style Professor Grosvenor is compact, 
pithy, and agreeable. (T. Y. Crowell & Company. Small 8vo. 
Price, $1.00.) 


If the great majority of children in the schools are to learn 
the principles of citizenship they must be taught them in the 
lower grades. §S. E. Foreman has prepared a book that meets 
the wants of this class of pupils. It is First Lessons in Civics, 
a volume that presents this subject in simple language that pu- 
pils in grammar grades will readily understand. This book 
teaches political honesty as well as the facts of government and 
thus will prove particularly valuable, if the teacher follows the 
common sense directions given in the preface. Here are some of 
the things it is recommended the children be taught to say: “I 
must not cheat the state; I must not cheat the railroads ; I 
must give a due share of my time and energy to public affairs ; 
I must vote whenever it is my privilege to vote ; I must not de- 
bauch my fellows by bribing them ; I must not accept a bribe 
of any kind ; I must make a decent living if it is in my power ; 
I must prefer my country to my party; I must tolerate the 
opinions of others.” We wish these principles could be thoroly 
impressed on the mind of every child in every school-room in the 
country. (American Book Company, New York.) 


A collection of drills of various kinds has been made by Marie 
Irish and published under the title of The Best Drill Book. This 
includes a jumping-r>pe drill, tomahawk drill, newsboys’ drill, 
flag drill, Brownie drill, red, white, and blue drill, etc. These 
drills are excellent for lower-grade schools. (T. S. Denison, 
Chicago.) 


The second number of the Pedagogie Quarterly is entitled Two 
English Schoolmasters. The two masters are “ Richard Mulcaster 
and His ‘Elementarie,’” the sketch being written by Foster 
Watson, and “Roger Ascham: Father of School Method,” by 
John Gill. Both sketches are sufficiently interesting and just 
long enough for a teacher to read on the street car in the morn- 
ing, or to pick up at night after the day’s work is done. It is 
a necessity now-a-days for the teacher to know about the school- 
masters of the years gone by, and arranged, as the numbers of 
the Pedagogie Quarterly are, in convenient pamphlet form, there 
is no reason why the most important events in the lives and 
work of these men should not be familiar to all who are inter- 
ested in education. This pamphlet can be cordially recom- 
mended as valuable, interesting, and inexpensive. (E. L. Kellogg 
& Company. Price, 15 cents.) 


All interested in the teaching of art will be pleased with the 
books of the National Drawing Course. The author, Mr. Anson 
K. Cross, has correctly estimated the needs of the teacher and 
the pupil. He offers models that may be varied in combination 
so that a great number of different forms is possible. He pro- 
poses very ingeniously, we think, the use of a glass thru which 
the pupil sees what shape the object assumes on a flat plane. 
He offers copies, mainly of historic ornament, and in thé manuals 
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gives invaluable instruction to the teacher. The reader feels 
certain that the author has actually been a teacher of drawing, 
and has been conscious of the needs of those who undertake to 
learn. The entire series can be most heartily recommended, 
(Ginn & Company, Boston and New York). 


For teachers who wish to extend the scope of their manual 
work the little book by Lucy R. Latter on Cane Weaving for 
Children will prove valuable. The exercises contained in it 
can be graded just as those of any other occupation, and useful 
articles will always be the result. The skill acquired can be 
employed in constructing doll furniture, baskets of different 
sizes - shapes, etc. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, 20 
cents. 


The recent remarkable utterance of the head of a great 
party that his party was in power for the purpose of securing the 
offices, and that that was what they were put there for, will set 
a great many people to thinking. It willshow that in spite of the 
strong arguments in favor of the appointment of persons to office 
for special fitness and keeping them there because they are com- 
petent, the politician of the old school not only sticks to his 
creed, but carries it out in practice; also that the reformers 
must not allow themselves to nap if they would circumvent the 
politician. One way to beat the politician is to encourage young 
men and women to enter the public service. Many aspiring 
young people will get just the information they desire in Fran- 
cis E. Leupp’s volume on How to Prepare for a Civil Service Ex- 
amination, an octavo volume of 552 pages. This book gives 
general directions and then special information as to the re- 
quirements for the various departments of the government. 
(Hinds & Noble, New York.) 

It is uniecessary to say anything further in praise of Tales 
from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb. These probably 
are the best narratives in prose of these immortal dramas that 
have ever been written ; they are classic. The language of the 
great dramatist is used wherever possible, so that the reader 
becomes acquainted with Shakespearean phrases while learning 
the stories. (The F. M. Lupton Publishing Company, 72 to 76 
Walker street, N. Y.) 

There is an old story in which the months are represented as 
“Twelve Wonderful Wise Men” who are said to have the kind- 
liest faces and the most wonderful clothes. Three of them are 
dressed in white like the snow, three in green like the grass of 
spring, three in yellow like the bright sunshine, and three in red 
like the rosy apples. Based on the story, Miss Mary E Tooke 
has written the first of “The Wise Men Series” of readers, 
Hand in Hand with the Wise Men. The lessons begin with Sep- 
tember, the month of apples and golden-rod, and these, as are 
many of the illustrations in the book, are given in their natural 
colors. October’s lessons are on the squirrel and the falling 
leaves. November takes up the turkey, fruits, and vegetables, 
and so on thru the year the lessons are appropriate to the sea- 
son. The book is certainly interesting and well-fitted to at- 
tract achild. With each month an approriate poem is given 
which the children can be taught. (Williams & Rogers, Chi- 
eago and Rochester.) 

The hearty reception given to the first and second volumes of 
the “Four Great Americans” series gives assurance that the 
third volume Four American Naval Heroes, will also secure an 
equally wide circulation. These books are written especially 
for the young reader and insuch a style as to inspire patriotism ; 
they will help to develop that sentiment of nationality, the 
signs of whose growth have been so gratifying to Americans. 
The four chief naval heroes of four wars are chosen—Paul 
Jones, Perry, Farragut and Dewey. The volume has an intro- 
duction by James Baldwin, Ph. D., who wrote the first volume 
of the series that received such good words from all quarters. 
The story of Dewey is preceded by a sketch giving the causes 
of the Spanish-American war, and the story itself is in fact a 
brief history of the operations of the navy in 1898. The book 
is abundantly illustrated with maps, portraits, etc. (Werner 
School Book Company, Chicago, New York and Boston.) 

A philosophical essay on Electricity, the Universal Force, by 
Henry Raymond Rogers, M. D., of Dunkirk, N. Y., is issued in 8 
thin volume with a neat cloth binding. The subject is treated 
from a broad standpoint and the essay is worthy of careful and 
thoughtful perusal. (City Press Printing House, Buffalo, N. Y-) 
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Business Shorthand presents a method of swift writing for 
the use of amanuenses and reporters in accordance with the 
principles of Lindsley’s Takigrafy. It is a very practical sys- 
tem for people who have to learn shorthand quickly or not learn 
itatall. (D. Kimball, Chicago.) 


Swift Fonetic Script represents an attempt to reform our 
handwriting. The system of characters proposed is very simple 
and is founded upon a definite phonetic principle, the relation of 
gurd to sonant. It is almost incredible how generation upon 
generation goes on using the traditional script with its incon- 
yenience, but it is probable that the next generation will be as 
stupid as the last ten. (D. Kimball, Chicago.) 


A Handsome ‘+ Red Book.”’ 


The fifty-eighth anniversary of the organization of the firm 
of J. C. Ayer Company, manufacturing chemists, of Lowell, 
Mass., was celebrated recently in an appropriate manner, the 
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event being marked by the publication of the “Red Book,” one 
of the most elegant specimens of printing we have seen in a 
long time. The size is twelve and a half by nine and a half 
inches, the covers being of heavy paper of a deep red color, with 
an appropriate cover design. 

The contents consists of an account of the triumphs of this firm 
during its long and honorable history, sketches of its members 
and leading employees with half-tone portraits, testimonials in 
regard to the merits of the firm’s preparations, including the 
Cherry Pectoral (used sixty years), Sarsaparilla (used fifty years), 
Ague, Cure, Hair Vigor, etc., and other matter. Among the il- 
lustrations are a number of colored drawings ; these and the 
other features of the book are executed in the most artistic 
manner. The business of the firm still shows unexampled pros- 
perity ; may its success long continue. 


The best preparation to make pure, life-giving blood is Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. [t never disappoints. 
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carries more works of interest to Teachers 


than any other house in this country..* 


IN PEDAGOGY. 


Every book published by all houses. 
If what is wanted is not found, write. 


Catalogue. 


IN LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


All the best from all houses carefully selected and described 
All books in this are sold at wholesale 


in Library Catalogue. 
prices. 
free. 


IN TEACHERS’ HELPS AND AIDS. 


Such as Kindergarten Books and Material—Speakers, Dia- 
logues, Dramas, Scheol Singing Books, etc. 


Teachers Catalogue. 


Get the 


Send your list for quotations; it will pay you. 


See ou 


IF IN THE DARK 


As to where any book, help, or device is to be found, write us. 


MATERIAL FOR DECORATION DAY. 


We carry a full line of Speakers, Dialogues, Dramas, Songs, 
and Exercises for the observance of this day. 
in our Entertainment Catalogue (sent on request), but we have 
Also Flags, Pictures, Stencils, etc. 


others. 


Most 


A. FLANAGAN, 


267 Wabash Ave , 


Columbian 


354 pages, 


rt Helps for 


of them are 


CHICAGO. 





By JAMES SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


This little book is an attempt to give a*First Course in Geometry, 
Mensuration, and Measurements that shall be of real value as an Edu- 
cational Training, and that shall be the foundation for more advanced 
work in the higher parts of the school. 


An Introduction to the Differential and Integral 
Calculus and Differential Equations. 


By F. GLANVILLE TAYLor, M.A., B.Sc., Mathematical Lecturer at 
University College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 592 pages. $3.00. 


Longmans’ New Text-Books 


Synopsis of German Grammar. 
For the Use of High Schools and Academies 


By Epwarp ALTHaUs, Instructor in German at the High School, 
Borough of the Bronx. New York. 


12mo. 124 pages. 60 cents. 


This beok presupposes some elementary knowledge of German and an 
acquaintance with grammar and grammatical terms generally. 
* It is intended to be the student’s steady companion from the second 
year to the end of his high school or academy curriculum, to be constantly 
used as a reference book for the illustration and elucidation of gram- 
matical difficulties and idiomatic peculiarities found in the course of his 
reading of classic or modern German Prose and Poetry. 


A Primer of Geometry. 


116 pages. 75 cents. 


Elementary Physiography. 


Treated Experimentally. 


By ALEx. MorGan, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics and Science, 
Edinburgh. With 4 Maps and 243 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 9o cts. 


Church of Scotland Training College, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
14 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 
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School Building Notes. 


IOWA. 
as Vernon will build school in district 


ona will build high school. Write 
— Aiko & Gutterson, archs., Des Moines. 

Iowa.—The state university will erect 
collegiate building. Write Proudfoot & 
Bird, arch., Des Meines. 

Des Moines will build schoel house in 
Grant Park school dist., East Des Moines. 
Monona will erect a school building. | 

Write G. F. Guilbert, arch., Dubuque. 
Conncil Bluffs will erect. school house. | 

Write J. C. & W. Woodward, archs. 
Charles City will erect high ’school build- | 


ing. 





KANSAS. 


Kansas City will erect a high oceeil 
building. Write W. E. Barnhart, pres. | 

b’d education. 

Salina will erect a high school. Write. 
Orff & Guilbert, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Topeka will build chemistry building and | 
museum for the state university. 

Lawrence.—Kansas State university will | 
build new chemistry b’l’dg. Write J. G.| 
Haskell, arch., 28 & 29 Office bl’k Topeka. | 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville will erect a school building. | 

Henderson will build school house. | 
Write Harris & Schopbell, archs., Evans: | 
ville, Ind. 

-— will build school in dist. No. | 

P atleatren will erect school house. 

LOUISIANA. 

Monree will build high school building. 
Write J. W. Gaddis, arch., Vincennes, 
Ind. 

MAINE. 


Hebron.—Hebron academy will erect 
building. 

Bingham will build school house in Geo. 
Badger’s dist. 

Bucksport will erect school house. 


SCOTTPS 
EMULSION 


is a food medicine for the 
baby that is thin and not 
well nourished and for the 
mother whose milk does 
not nourish the baby. 

Iti : a good for the 
bo irl who is thin and 
* + not well nourished 

y their food; also for the 
anemic or consumptive 
adult that is losing flesh 
and strength. 

In fact, for all conditions 
of wasting, it is the food 
medicine that will nourish 
and build up the body and 
give new life and energy 
when all other means fail. 


Should be taken in summer as 
well as winter. 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
’ SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
















Ts | 
[ 
| 
| 





























A child fresh from its bath in clean dainty 
clothes is a suggestion of Ivory Soap. All 
dainty washable things may be restored to 
their original freshness without injury, by use 
of Ivory Soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory ';"’ they ARE NOT, but like al! counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkabie qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘Ivory '’ Soap and jnsist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1892, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





MARYLAND. 


Gaithersburg.—A female seminary will 
be erected here. 

Annapolis will build school house Ay 
Anne Arundell county. Write Geo. N. 
| Mackenzie, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lawrence will erect new high school 
| Write J. Ashton, arch., 6 Beacon street. 

Boston will put heating and ventillating 
apparatus in E. Boston high school. 
Write J. L. Faxon, arch., 7 Exchange place. 
—Will erect normal sehool. 

Orange will build addition to high 
school. 

Attleboro will erect school. 

Cambridge——The Harvard grammar 
school, recently destroyed by fire, will be 
' rebuilt. 

Grafton will erect school building. Write 
Earle & Fisher, archs.,Worcester. 

Oakdale will erect school building. 

Worcester will build school on Grafton 
street. 

Gloucester will erect school house. 
Write Lee & Wright, archs., Fayville. 

Holyoke will build school ‘house. 

MICHIGAN. 


Byron will erect high school. Write 
Haug & Scheurman, archs., Saginaw. 

Detroit will build school house. Write 
Malcolmson & Higginbotham, archs., 53 
| Moffat bld’g.—College building will fi 
erected for the Lewis school tor stammer- 
ers. Write H. J. Rice, arch., 54 Buhl block. 

Ironwood will build high 'school. 

Marquette will erect normal school. 

Menominee will build school house. 

St. Joseph willerect school. Write J. V. 


Sandbeach will rebuild the high school 


| Starr, arch. 





which was recently destroyed by fire. 
Traverse City.— F. E. Moore, arch., has 
plans for two ‘school additions for this 
city. 
v ernon will erect school honse. Write 
Haug & Scheurman, archs., Saginaw. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean is 





to wash the excretions from it 
off; the skin 
itself inside, if not blocked out- 
side 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence toit, requires a most gentle 


takes care of 


soap, a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 
Pears’, the soap that clears 


but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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Cutter’s Series (3). J.B.L 
Phys. & Health (3), Sheldon 
goavs 4 ee, A. S. B. 
Thornton’s, L G. 
Furn —— x’ re 
a otes, rPhysics, B * 
eory 0 sics, never 
wees (4) 
Colton’s, D. c B 
Martin's (3), 
Donaldson’s Brain, Scribner 
McKendrick & Snodgrass’ 

Phys. of Senses re4 
Vaggy’s Anat. Study, W.P.H, 
General Physiology, Macm. 

Moral Phil. and Ethics. 
of Moral A. B. Cc 


Moral Phil., 
Sheldon 
8. B. 


Theory of 


Scribner 
Prin. “ 


Phonography. 
seem (Pitman) A. B.C. 


unso! Harper 
Comnphete. Instructor, Pitman 
Spanish, a 
D etionary, oe 


Corres ~ 

Osg biz’s Phonetic, W.&R. 

Practical 1 Shorthand, P. T.B. 

Ligh it Line Eames, A. S. B. 
dwin’s, (8) 


Readers. 
Arnold Gilbert (8) 


Todd & Powell’s 
Appletoa: 8 (6), 
Barnes’ (5 


(5), 
Baldwin's (5), 

March’s Anglo Saxon 
Holmes’ (5). 
Lippincott’s, 

Davis’ (4), 


8,8 





~ 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) 
Normal Course (8), 
Patriotic (6), 
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Phonetic Reader, Morse 
—— *s (8). Ginn 
ors (5), “« 
The Finch Primer, 2 
Haz 5), Sheldon 
Butler's 6) = 
onroe’s (6), “6 
Riverside Reader 
New Franklin, «) 
Pollard’s 
Cle welant’s ge (3), LS. 
“Ship” Literary, L. G. 
Phonetic Readers, Pitman 
oe aaa Reading. 





H. M. 
Sheldon 
. P. House 


Baise. (19), 
McGuffey’s (6), 
an’s 
Standard (7), 
Swinton’s (4), 


; Aonals of Sw 


Harper’s Sch. Classics, 
Thompson’s Fable 
Golden Rod Books, 
Standard Literature 





of Lon, Ago col 
. A. M 


*1.B.L. 
8. B. 

o 

“ 


of 


W. P. House 
Werner 
Gipn 
LG. 
Appleton 

“ 





Harris’ Story of Rob Rou, 
Williams’ Choice Lit.(5) heldon 
The Sight Reader, 

Sheldon’s Supp. ; Heading, “ 
Cole’s Choice ing * 

Readers, Nat. Hist. Sci., 

Cooper’s A. B.C. 
Herrick’s mae 
Hooker’s nd 
Johonnot’s (6). - 


“ 


[reat’s 
Bass’ Plant Life 
Bass’ Animal ‘ 
W right’s Nature (4), 
Andrews’ Stories 
Morley’s Seed Babies. 
Stickney?s Earth & Sky, 
ets & Companions 
Strong’ 's Autum oe 
Win 





a 

7 Sp: ring 
Weed’s Stories of Insect Life," 
Baskett’s Story of the — 


Baskett’s Story of the rieeee m 
Vincent’s oe World, 4 


nim 

sayliss in Brook & Bayou, “ 
3eard’s Curious Homes 
{ardy’s Hill of Shells, es 
<eyser’s News from the Birds.“ 
roeger’s Nat.Study R’d’rs( 3) > 
Holden’s Earth and Sky, 

“~~ Sun and his Family, “ 
pad ny meh s About Weat fer 
Weed’s Insect World 


Readers, Historical. 
A. B. Cc 


A. B. Cc, 
” 





(6), 


“ 


Higginson’s Am. Explor’s “ 
Witt’s Retr’t of Ten Thous. et 
Trojan War 


Readers, la 
Around the World (2) Morse 
hical Reader A. B.C. 
Johonnot’s Reader, i 
Cospeater's | - ad 
Andrew’s, (3) Ginn 
Frye’s Brooks & Br’k Basins “ 
Child and Nature, a4 
Hall’s Our Ww orld Reader, n 
Geogr: raphy + 
Shaler’s Story of Ou. ‘Oone'nt, ae 
Dunton’s World 8. B. 
Spelling. 
Harringtons (2). A. B.C. 
Patterson’s, so 
Rice’s 2) 8 
Hansell’s 
puckwal ers (2). 
Gilbert’ 





U.P. 
Wernei 

L.'S. 
Normal {3), S. B. 
Morse Spelier, Morse Cu 
Seventy Lessons ~-&k. 
Sheldons, Sheldor 
Pattersons, a 
Hunt & Gourleys. vad 
Hunt’s Prim. Word Lessons,“ 
izepeagews, U.P. 
Bei = = 


tzel’s, 
Practical Spelling, 
Spelling and Letter ri 
Pollard’s. ed 
Penniman’s 
Sever’s veperensive Speiler.” 
Benson’s Practical 
Wilson's Spell’g Blank, W.R.J. 





Science. 


Bert’s First Steps, J.B. L. 
Bert’s Primer 

Bailey’ "sPhysteal, DC. H. * = 
Boyer’s Biology 

Chutes” Vhysical Laboratory 
ae 8 Geology 


Gei! ogy 

Smiths Easy Ph: ag 

Thornton’s Phys: 

Woodbull’s Ou}. Lessons 

Bidgood’s Biology, 

Cum ming’s Heat, 

Wright’s Heat 

Henderson ~ Flee. & Mag’,n 
Elem. Physics, 


Morse 
L. G. 





G. | 
| Joyce’s Elec. Eusincering, “ 
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Eatage’s Light 

porne’s’ want. Qual, . Anal. 
orpe uir’s Qual Anal." ‘86 
Glazebrook’s Ph nd 

Holme’s Steam 

Erwiesieckine Design Qs 

jy med ‘8 — a 


Jouber’s Hest s Electricity, 


Newth’s Chem’! Lect. Exp.,“ 
ome & ors El Elect. 
inee! 
Gu ots Barth & Maa, Seriba 
Robert’s Earth’s History, 253 
Storer’s A puleure ; “ 
Waldo’s Mod’n Meteor. ee. 
The ety ag i. Series, “ 
bh. Physi cs A. B.C, 
Ganot’s Natural Fatlosopay 4 
Steele’s = Physics * 
Dene + bongs. logy , 


Waldors Meteorology, 
Appleton’s Physics, 
Cooley’s - 


“ 
« 


8 
Holden's Zoology, 
Needham 
Burn ett’s 1 
mente Ewoetes S.B, 
Gage’ Ginn 
Biaisde Is (4) Ginn 
Davis*® Mental Phil. 3. B. 
_— nson’s Moral* 
noe 's Zoology Appleton 
Gillespie Surveying 
Tylor’s Anthro Dolee 

banel’s Nat. Phil. ‘appleton 
Gifford’s Ele. Ph T. B. 





The Sandent's Tyan Harper 


Temperance Physiology. 
Authorized Series (3), A.B.0 
Eclectic (3), bi 
Pathfinder (3), ¥ 
n . 
Reowrner’ "8, C.83.8 H 
Typewriting 





Manual Pitman 


of Reming‘on, 





MINNESOTA. 
Springgrove will build school. 
nson, sec’y. b’d. of education. 


L. T. Jo 


erect parochial school. 


McIntosh will build school house. Write 


H. L. Hanson, clk. 


Write No 85. 


Clarkfield willerect school in school dist. 


Madelia.—A R.C. school will be erected 
Springfield. ars Raphael’s church will here for Rev. D. Hughes, 217 Hickory 


street, Mankato 


Wells will build a scheol. 


Guilbert, archs., Minneapolis. 


Delevan will 


Marshall will erect school. 
B. Dunnell, arch., Minneapolis. 


Write W. 


erect school building. 


Write H. G. Gerlach, arch., Mankato. 
Write Orff & __ Ellsworth will erect school in dist. 40. 


Write H.C. Gerlach, Mankato. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New Educational Books. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


A Manual for the Guidance of Pupils Below the High School in the Study of Nature. By WiLBuR S. JACKMAN, A.B, Department of 

Natural Science, Chicago Normal School; Author of “ Nature Study for the Common Schools,” “ Nature Study and Related 
In preparing this manual it has been the author's 
aim to propose, within the comprehension of grammar school pupils, a few of the problems which arise in a thoughtful study of 


Subjects,” “Nature Study Record,” “Field Work in Nature Study,” etc. 


nature, and to offer suggestions designed to lead to their solution. 


I. CHILD LIFE, First Reader. Ready April2o. Price, 25c. 
Il. CHILD LIFE IN AGE AND FABLE. Second Reader. 


Ready May 20. 


“T hav 


text-book 
and I 
cipal T hope tor its 1, Albany. 


e examined with unusual care 


Revised Edition. Price, $1.00. 


CHILD-LIFE READERS 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brockton, Mass. Profusely illustrated in line and color. 


IV. CHILD LIFE IN HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF GREECE 


For High Sehools and Academies. By GEORGE WILLIS BotsForD, Ph.D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in 
Harvard University ; author ef “ The Development of the Athenian Constitution.” 


Schools I ha 


our Botsford’s History of Greece, 
and find it > in quality. ne - ject-matter, and in style. Asa | 
“t not seen its 
for its early ~ 4 -F His = school.’’—C. D. RoBInson, 


ual, 


— of the leading facts and pri 
| te lace in every school where this m: 
ught.”—Danrex C. Far, Principal Glens Tat 


CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS Third Reader. 
Fourth Reader. 


“TI find Botsford’s History to contain a very full and interesting treat- 
eng eee of Gaoes 3. a A It deserves & 


tive study is 
Academy. 


AN INTRODUCTION To ENGLISH LITERATURE 


For the Use of Secondary and Graded Schools. By Epwin HERBERT Lewis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English in Lewis 
Institute and in the University of Chicago. Tbis book is a collection of lyrics, ballads, and short stories graded by careful 
experiment with some hundreds of students. The pieces are arranged in groups, each group interpreting seme one phase of 
adolescent interest. Each section is opened with a critical introduction which will serve as a guide te teacher and student. 


I2mo. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5 to August 16, 1899. 





Sixty-three courses in nineteen different depart- 
ments are offered. 

Among the faculty of the Summer Session are 
sixteen Professors and four Assistant Professors. 


2 eee 


The work is adapted to Teachers of Public and 
Private Schools, especially Secondary Schools, and 
to Professors and Instructors of Colleges. 


a  Saeen e 


University credit is given to matriculated under- 
graduate and graduate students. 


The tuition fee is $25. 
For Circular and for Book of Cornell and Ithaca 


views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





New York [Jniversity 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Fifth Year -_ - July 10th—August 18th. 
BR 


Thirty courses in Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, History, Germanic Lan- 
guages, Greek, Latin, and Psychology. 

All the courses are given by professors of 
the University. 

Location unsurpassed for summer school 
work. It combines the coolness and beauty 
of scenery of the heights overlooking the 
Harlem and Hudson with the advantage of 


proximity to the great city. 


eS Se 


a 


For Announcement, Address 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, 
New York nae 4 


a A he A De A th te i tt i th et 


University Heights, 


Se Ee 





BUUNUUUDUCUUDUU DUNUUUUUUOUUUUUUUUDUUNUUY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


23933 8Ece 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 


M.CHASIBERLAIN, - - 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSES 


—AT THE— 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the regular instructi of the 
Institute, in Architecture (including a ry gs | 

ign and Shades and Shadows), Analytical and 
Organic Chemistry, Biology, Bacteriology. Physi- 
aeny, Paras (lectures - “labora ), French, 
German, Mathematics, Mechanism riptive 
Geometry, Mechanical brewing and Shopwork. 

These courses are of special advantage 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 

or other persons planning to enter the Institute, 
with advanced standing, in September. They also 
afford opportunity to TracHERS aND PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN PROFESSIONAL Work to enjoy the = 
vantages of the Institute laboratories. 

, giving detailed information, will be 
aa free on application. 


H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





- KINDERCARTEN... 


gognganeconaanAnaaanaseAananganaaaaaaaaa TRAINING SCHOOL 








Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








CoTTACE CiTy, MAss. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 




















MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


than on the Mainland. 


Delightful Sea Bathing, Ten Degrees Cooler 
Concrete yee for fovea 
BEGINS METHODS, 3 Weeks. 20 Instruc 
JULY 11, 1899 MUGIC, > Wonks. SCHOOL OF ORATURT, ¢ Weeks, tors. 


"Send for 64-page Circular, fvine full information in regard to the 


of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Presioent, HYDE PARK, Mass. 


SUMMER TERM, 
July 5th to August 3oth. 


MRS. LUCRETIA WILLARD TREAT, 
Principal. 


For particulars apply to Ciara WHEELER. 
Recretary.. Auprronium, % Fountain St., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


UMMER SCHOOL 
OF SCIENCE, 


Charlottetown, P. E. I. 





For particulars address J. D. SBATMAN, Secretary’ 














Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
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MISSOURI. 
Colecamp will erect school house. 
NEBRASKA. 


Wakefield will erect school 
Write J. C. Stitt, arch , Norfolk. 

Omaha will build three ward schools and 
high school building. Write J. McDon- 
ald, arch., 905 N. Y. Life bldg. 

Auburn.—The R. C. church here will} 
erect parochial school. 

Nebraska City will build new building 
for school for the blind. 

Beatrice will build new building for | 
school for feeble minded. | 

South Omaha will put fire escapes on the | 
schools thruout the city. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Long Branch.—A parochial school will 
be built by Star of the Sea church. 

Pennington.—The Pennington seminary | 
will build an administration building. | 
Write J. C. Newsom, arch., oor Chestnut | 
street, Philadelphia. 

Roselle will erect school building. 

Irvington will erect a school house. 
Write Wm. Moll, arch. 

Jersey City will erect a public school. | 
Write C. F. Long, arch., 91 Montgomery | 
street. 
Asbury Park.—Addition will be built to | 
the Berlitz School of Languages. Write | 
C. D. Wilson, arch., Longbranch. 


NEW YORK. | 


Brooklyn will build schools Nos. 5 and | 
84.—The St. Joseph R. C. school will be | 
erected at Prospect Place and 6th Ave. | 

Cohoes will build addition to school No. | 


house. | 


| 
| 


II. 
Mt. Pleasant will build addition to the | 
school building. Write E. L. Davis, arch., 
Schenectady. 

New York will erect School No. 1o9'— | 
Will build school thru block from rorst to | 
1oznd Sts. east of Amsterdam’ Ave.—Will | 
erect school at 99th and rooth Sts., be- | 
tween 2nd and 3rd Aves.—College of St. | 
Francis Xavier will erect parochial school. | 

Warrensburg will build school house. __| 


NORTH CAROLINA. | 


Charlotte will erect school building. ! 
Write F. P. Milburn. arch. 

Belmont.—St. Mary’s college will erect | 
newacademy. Write F. P. Milburn, arch., | 
Charlotte. | 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Lakota will build school in Kane dist. 
Write J. W. Ross, arch., Grand Forks. 

Glasston will erect school house. Write 
W. C. Albrant, arch., Fargo. 

Ft. Totten will build school on Indian 
reservation. 

Leeds will build school house. 

Tewakon will build two school houses. 
Write M. Kast, clerk school board. 

Ellendale will. build the North Dakota 
State Nermal and Manual Training school. 
Write E. W. Van Meter, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 

Finley will erect school building. Write 
E. J. Hoberg, arch., Maysville. 

Williston will erect school house. 


OHIO. . 


Canton will erect school building. 

Claribel will build scheol house. 

Cleveland will build addition to the 
Union school.—Will build addition to 
Sowinski schoel. Write H. Q. Sargent, 
school director. 

Columbus will erect the new South high 
school. Write D. Riebel, arch. 

Dayton will build addition to school on 
N. Broadway street. Write C. Herby, 
arch., 27 Beckel bldg. 

Eaton will build school heuse. Write 
C. R. Weatherhogg, arch., Ft. Wayne, Ind. | 

Euclid will erect school house. 

Geneva will buildschool. Write Owsley | 
& Beucherle, archs., Youngstown. 

Gomer will erect schoo] house. Write | 
Leech & Leech, archs., Lima. 








AVING probably fitted out more educa. 
tional ins*itutions with Sloyd outfits 
than any others, and, having the contro} 
of several patented inventions relating to 
Sloyd, we feel that we have a right to say 
that we are Headquarters for 


Benches, Tools and Supplies 


Sloyd and Manual Training, 


Special discounts from catalogue prices for 
quantities. Correspondence solicited, Cata- 
logue for the asking. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15 & 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 





‘Rubber Erasers, 


| circulars of L. 








E. FA E Ra 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


LEAD PENCILS, 


PEN-HOLDERS, 
Rulers, etc., etc. 


Manufactured Specially for Schools. 














A First-Class J 


MICROSCOP 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for young and old. Easy.to use. 
Perfect optical results. “‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly’s wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 

Tass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
lorceps, etc. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
' BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N.Y.. @ 
NEW YORK CiTY 


FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 
microscupe 


© 








Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). CHICAGO 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Monuments and 
etc. Large 
5x8 Send 








Selected works of the world’s great artists, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, 

ictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 
our cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Cc. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


TH SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


At Amherst College, Mass. 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSIONS 22 AAAAKTULY 10th to AUGUST 38th. 


There will be each day eight hours of Frencn; six of GeRMAN; three of ITALIAN: three 
Seinmem: three of Latin : threo of GREEK: two of HeBrew. A course in ENGLISH LITERATUBE, 
W. J. RouFE; also courses on LipnaRy Economy, Economics, and CHEMISTRY. —- oF 
, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, Amuerst, Mass. For ulars 
Sauvour’s works, address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 268 Dearborn Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L. KELLOGG 2& CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
267-269 Wasash Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scnoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
rong illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Do.ars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on gs ee The value of Tur 
Scuoo. JouRNAL aS an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Toledo will build school house. Write 
Wachter, Hudson & Co., archs., 701 The 
Nasby.—Congregation of St. Anthony’s 
church will erect school.—St, Ann’s church 
will build school. Write H. J. Hanks, 
arch.. Cleveland. 

Wapakoneta.—A parochial school will 
be erected here. 

OREGON. 

Jefferson will erectschool house. Write 

C.H. Burggraf, Salem, 


Junction City will build school in dist. 
No. 38. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alleghany will build school in 14th ward. 
Write V. W. Thalman, arch., Pittsburg. 

Cambridge Springs will erect school. 
Write L. Craig, arch. 

Carlisle will erect school. Write D. R. 
Miller, arch., Harrisburg. 

iA R. C. school will be built here. 
Write M. A. Crowe, arch., Meadville. 

Dubois will erect school building. Write 
C.M. Robinson, arch., Altoona. 


Easton will build school. Write W. H. 


Knerr, sec’y. 

Germantown will build addition to 
school at Coulter & Morris streets. 
_ Homestead will erect new school build- 
ye Write J. F. Osterling, arch., Pitts- 


rg. 

Lancaster will build school. Write C. 
Enlen, arch., Urban. 

Lansdale—The German Baptist Breth- 
ten will build new college. 

Lewisburg.—The trustees of Bucknell 
University will erect a $50,000 college build 
ing, 


Mercer will erect school in Union school 
dist. Write Arch. J. Orr. 

McKeesport will build high school. 

Munhall will erect school. Write Arch. 
J. T. Elliott, Homestead. 

Norristown will build high school. Write 
Arch S. Davis, Phila. 
_ North Braddock wi!l erect school build- 
ing at Shady Park. 

North Washington will build a $20,000 
school house. 

Philadelphia will build school on G st., 

n Ontario and Thayer sts.—Will 

addition to school at 34th and Whar- 
Sts. Write Arch. H. J. Anschutz.— 
» H. D. Durang, Jr., has plans for la- 
akry of hygiene and amphitheater 
for the University of Pennsylvania.—Wil! 
build school at Glenwood ave. and Oxford 
&—Will build addition to Alcorn school. 








Golden ~ 
Wedding 


of Miss Popv- 
lar Esteem and 
Mr. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
Fifty years of 
happiness, 
fifty years of 
doing good. 
The only Sar- 
saparillain the 
world that 
ever celebrat- 
ed its fiftieth 
anniversary 
and is doing it 
today with no 
signs of decay. 
Its mission 1s 
to cure and 
) to help. No 
wonder it has fifty happy years back of it. 


Get a bottle today of 


Ayer s 
a. 


[which made Sarsaparilla famous | 

























Aut Druccisrs Seti Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA. $1.00 A Borris. 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 
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“Every Well Man 
Hath Hts Il Day.” 


A doctor’s examination 
might show that kidneys, 
liver and stomach are normal, 
but the doctor cannot analyze 
the blood upon which these 


organs depend. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla yori vitalizes 
and enriches the bloo It cures you 
when ‘‘a bit off’’ or when seriously 
afflicted. It never disappoints. 

Dy: la—‘“* My husband had dyspep- 
sia and Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured him. 
Our little boy was nervous and the baby 
had ulcerous sores. It cured both.” Mrs. 
Emma BEBE, Portage, Pa. 

Indigestion—“ I could not eat for some 
months on account of distress and indiges- 
tion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me so that 
I can eat and sleep well.” Mrs. G. A. Guntz, 
Taylor and Walnut Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


Neve ¢ Dis appoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
enly cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 











BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


Cures Nervousness 
Cures Frightful Dreams 
Cures Dizziness 

Cures Costiveness 


Annual Sale 6,000,000 boxes. 
10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowesr Pricas 1n THE U, S. 


Send tor — —_ Buy of the Manufacturer 
Save All Disceunts 


J. A JORLA C0., 87 Hasstn StH. . 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


FR 9 for Teachers fitting for both 

and High School Work at . 
SLOYD" “TRAINING SCHOOL established by 
Mrs Quincy A. Shaw. Time for each course, 
October 1 tc. June 1. Address 


GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., ~ . Boston, Mass. 
ae yon 


HAIR. iain sealed envel 


irs. eae 7 ene zaeenga i Box 93, Oak Park, tl 


SCHOOL BELLS cosece tet 


—— = BELLS. 
MOSHANEBE BELL ‘FOUNDRY, Saitimore.Md. 
FAVORABLY tne SINCE S66 1826, 


Bae leeniiae 


SCieME NAL 
Saat Foxe eeai seu &PRICES FREF 











you have superfluous 


ON THE FACE 











Write Arch. J. D. Anchutz, 713 Filbert st. 
—Will put heating apparatus in school at 
N. W.cor. 15th and Ontario sts.— Will build 
school at Leopard st.and Girard ave. Write 
Arch. J. D. Anchutz. 

Pittebur “ — school in 18th ward. 
Write Arc Peoples, Times bldg. 
—Will build 2 sc a in 27th ward. Write 
ig C. M. Bartberger, Westinghouse 
bldg. 

Tarentum will erect high school building. 
Write Arch. F. C. Sauer, Pittsburg. 

Wilkesbarre will erect two school houses. 
Write Arch. J. S. Pettibone, Laning bldg. 

Williamson will build addition to scheo! 
building. Write Archs. Bunting & Shrig- 
ley, Phila. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket wil! build school on Hancock 
st. Write Arch. A. H. Humes, 7 Music 
Hall bldg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Duewest wili erect building for Erskine 
college. - 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Bowdle will erect a school house. 
F. A. Wendling, clk. school board. 

Madison will build auxiliary building for 
the state normal schoel. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville.—The University of Tennessee 
will erect medical college building. 


UTAH. 
Murray will build school house. 


VIRGINIA. 


Hampton will erect school building. 
Write Arch. J. W. Lee. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma.—The Puget Seund university 
will erect several buildings. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.—Steam ey. Lt will be 
installed in state normal school at Fair- 


mount. 
WISCONSIN. 


West Superior will erect an addition to 
one of the school buildings. 

Appleton.—School house will be erected 
for Sacred Heart congregation. Write 
Arch. H. Wildhagen. 

Baraboo will build school house. Write 
J. S. Worthman cy. clerk.— Will erect high 
school. Write Archs. Claude & Starck, 
Madison. 

Superior.—$25,oc 0 addition will be erec- 
ted to the Blaine school. 

Eau Claire will build school house. Write 
Arch C. L. Brown. 

Racine will build school. Willalse build 
addition to 6th ward school. 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion 
to California Without Change 
of Cars. 


Leaving Washington. D. C.,every Tues- 
day and Friday, the Southern Railway 
x Piedmont Air Line” and Sunset Route 
will operate Personally Conducted Tour- 
ist Excursions to San Francisco, Cal., 
without change of cars, conductors, or 
porters. The route is thru Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San An- 
tonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern 
California. The cars are the very latest 
pattern of Pullman Tourist Sleepers, beds 
— to any standard slee 4 lunch, lava- 

——- apartment for ladies), and 
tol ilet facilities of the most approved style. 
Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
| Astonte, four days to Los Angeles and 
Southern California, and five days to San 
Francisco, Portland, Oregon, thru the 
semi- tropical gardens of the South, and 
via picturesque Mt. Shasta in seven ‘days 
with only one change of cars. Tacoma 
and Seattle, Washington, the afternoon of 
the seven h day. Such service and facili- 
ties for Trans-Continental travel have 
never ‘before been offered. The tourist 


Write 





Spring Underwear 


Cartwright and Warner’s Underwear, 
Spring Weights. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, 
Merino, Silk, and Lisle Thread Underwear. 
Swiss Ribbed Union Suits. 


Hosiery. 


Ladies’ and Children’s plain ribbed and 
open work Lisle Thread and 
Silk Hosiery. 


Golf and Bicycle Hosiery 


Soroadway A 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 





Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate- Animals. 


At less than one-half the usual price, 40 Mirerals or 
49 Rocks :with unlabeled duplicate Ng pe for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each coliec- 
tion in strong cloth coyered case, with separate 
oo” _ —- and accompanied with Text boo 

s. Descriptive circulars free. RELIE 
MAPS, tANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 


Eowin E. Howa.u. 
612 171H STREET, N. W., WasninorTonr, D.C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Famous Continental Hotel 


PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes eve:y room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Coid Running water, ani 
lighted py Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
ree rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per duy. 
125 — $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
an § with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
Europgan PLAN, 
too rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
tag rooms, $1.50 pec day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(zoo) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 


Steam Heat included. 
L. U. MALTBY Proprietor 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 














The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
: Moms, #00 er Gay ant “Towards 


porexaxoraxerexsxaxarexerys 
At the End of Your Jvurney yy. i 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Lepot New York. 
SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
co. 


gg it a great convenience to go right over 
; Central fer shopping and theatres. 
65 5% Ave. N.Y. 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 





(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commissien 
we give you premiums. 

Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 


Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in pestage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea yeu may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO. 


P.0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 





Teachers 


and others 
| who wish to prepare 
for good paying busi- 
'4| ness positions, or to 
4| teach Book-keeping, 
BusinessF orms, Pen- 
: )| manship, Shorthand, 
ete. Our Private Les- 
sons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 
better pay. We give just the training needed for Sue- 
ces in Business. Only spare time required. Provides a 
Seer Seboel at your own HOME, at small expense. 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 
ed, students from every state. Established 45 years. 
Otvil Service, English and other courses. Interesting 
Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 369 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—Live Teachers, successful 

at caavassing er agency werk, te rep- 
tesent eur publicatiens. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance fer live 
teachers whe wish te leave teaching fer 
Permanent and paying werk. Address E. 
® L. KetLoce (personal), 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y. 


















URED 


oo NATE 8 OR MONEY REFUNDS 


Bee! Tit INESTIMABLE 
y BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


carfare less than any other route, and rail- 
road fare the same, effecting a saving of 
$25.00 to $30.00. 

Return service leaving San Francisco 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 

For further esenadiea and reservations, 
inquire of A. J. Poston, General Agent, 
California Tourist Lines, 511 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., or to Alex. S: 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York. 


Neuralgia. 


We have never found a more prompt or 
effective remedy for this trouble than Anti- 
kamnia, and to those who are subject to it, 
we always recommend that they keep a 
supply on hand for immediate use when the 
attack threatens, as one dose of ten grains 
(two tablets) given in the beginning of the 
attack, usually makes it unnecessary to ad- 
minister the second. 


Great Premium Offer. 


The Perry Pictures Company, of Mal- 
den, Mass., advertise in this number their 
remarkable Premium Offer for subscrip- 
tions te The Perry Magazine. The maga- 
zine will be published monthly (during the 
school year) instead of once in two months 
as formerly. Itis beautifully illustrated, and 
is y von largely to aiding teachers and 
parents in using pictures in the school and 
home. The price of the magazine is $1.00 
per year. The price of 100 of the Perry 
Pictures is $1.00. But for a limited time 
this offer is made: Zhe Perry Magazine 
for one year and the set of one hundred 
Perry Pictures—named in the advertise- 
ment—a// Sor $1.40—only 40 cents more 
than the price of the magazine alone. 
Think of getting one hundred Perry Pic- 
tures for 4o cents! Teachers and parents 
should improve this opportunity : sub- 
scribing at once. Send to The Perry Pic- 
tures Company, Makden, Mass. 


A Household Necessity. 


Every home should have handy fer use a little 
box of Cascarets Candy Cathartic, as a perfect 
guardian of tne famils health. AlJl druggists, 


. ‘) 


Last Personally Conducted Tour to 
Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last of the present series of Penn- 
sylvania railroad three-day personally-con- 
ducted tours to Washington, D. C., will be 
runon Mayit. The rate $r14.5e from New 
York, 11.50 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points, includes 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and 
Capitol guide fees. An aapemenees Chap- 
eron will also accompany the party 

For itineraries, tickets. and full rr 
tion apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Bread Street Station, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’sS SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CuILp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pan, Cures Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslew’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


OME friends of Mark Twain, while 
he was on his journey around the 


MARK TWAIN 
The Lord Knows Where, 
It reached him all right—such is fame. 





Se PASTE 








1 Berrer Tuan Muciace For Aut Purposes 
Le, ALL DEALERS Jt 
Qs. Tube by Mail - 


CARTER'S INK CO.-Bosto* 


HEAD ACHE 


“Both my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARETS and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of yourCASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in her head almost 
immediately. = both recommend Cascarets.” 

HAS. STEDEFORD. 

Pittsburg Safe ¢ Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 








CANDY ‘ 


CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 






Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe, 10c, 25c, S0c. 


-.- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Meatreal, New York. S17 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. 





uaranteed by all drug- 
URE ‘Tobacco Habit. 


THE FLORAL RECORD 


FOR PLANT ANALYSIS, DESCRIPTION, 
AND DRAWING. 
AN INEXPENSIVE PLant REcorD. 


SIMPLE enough for any grade but sufficiently 

complete to fill the needs of most high 
schools. Two opposite pages are devoted to each 
plant; on one are forms for plant description and 
the other is to be used for drawings of parts of 
the plants. An Analysis accompanies the above- 
mentioned pages, simple enough so that it may 
be used successfully by those unacquainted with 
technical botany. It is illustrated. 


Single Copies, 15 Cents. 


Special rates for class use. 


NO-TO-BAG fit OU 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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A Line Upon a Postal Card 
from any reader of this paper who is interested in the teaching of ; 
English or American Literature. will start from us a quick response \ 
and full information relating to Painter’s Literatures and the 
Students’ Series of English Classics. Try it. 
SIBLEY & DUCKER F 
110 Boylston St., Boston. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. = 
Pollard’s THE WORDS OF... Pollard’s for 
Advanced P Advanced his private 
Speller Abraham Lincoln, Reader | | secretary now % | 
Mailing Price, 30c. _. , Manine Mailing Price, 85c. A 
aot age ‘ Price, 65c. Premier 
A Speller that PS wey Lat wonderful beauty and gran- Superior full-page HIN 
— HURZ. | 
Teaches Spelling. “No nobler thoughts were ever conceived. No| Portraits of Authors Pppr mw riler 
- wim —_ on ove Ane RT more adequate to his de- iS SO @ aly learned 
eon er whic _ n or. eva 
Searly evelo pst he stole Ane can writer has oupelied a jnerie’s This pom ahi does such clean, perfect work: 
INCIPLES 0! 4 . Which is partic’ med for terseness| many of the Choicest 
Syllabication ond yrs and vigor, both of which 4 aalities are conspicu- Selections wn Literature he Smith Premier Typewriterdo, q 
cent. ously wanting in cgdimary English composition. | for School Reading. i Y ‘an 
A Series of 28 Botanical Charts. 2 Ps * —— onesie ae Syracase, NV. AUS “ 
erie! ‘ ‘ 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, = = - . = Chicago. T'HE BEST METHODS IN The 
THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS. »¢ | PRIMARY READING |. 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR PRACTICAL WORK. ; Sche 
P Made to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. Prepared in three AND L ANGU A GE. 
orms : 
Dry, in cakes, price, per box, postpaid, 25 cents. nisin 
Semi-moist, in pans, 35 cents. ; Met! 
Moist, in tubes, Price, per tube, ‘ 10 cents. For Fi»s: Year Grades— 
Have you seen our new Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? Charts. 
Adopted by the Greater New York Schools Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes. ‘ 
Price, 60 cents a dozen. Postage, 25 cents a dozen. Price, . . : . $12 50 
We still make the popular For Second Year Grades— 
SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. Primary Language Studies, Al 
Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. Catalog Free. Part One. Price, ‘ “ $15.00 detail 
: For Third Year Grades— Add 
MILTON BRADLEY CO,, Sprincrieto, Mass. : 5 
—, ) Lai Sees — Primary Language Studies, 
11 East 16th Bt. 515 Grand Building 418 Kast 9th Strect.| part two, Price, , (idl AMI 
M AY N A R D’ S F R E N E H 5 EXTS. The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
Hiss in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
No. 1. LaBELiE av Bois Dormant, 1 Le Onat No. 7 Perit LIvRE D’INSTRUCTION ET DE Dt- | charts combined, 
Borre. Elementary...............ss0ss000- $.20 VERTISSEMENT. Elementary............... $.20 ; eras , = 
No. 2 MELE-ToI DE TON Meri«r, by L Bruneau.|No.8. UN ManriaGe p’AmovR, by Ludovic For circulars and further information address 
ee cca TE ee ee Eee -20 Hal ME. ooo cian vocadcesaees 2B 
No.8. Hurr Contes, by Marie Minssen. — =| No. 9. he Poupre aux YEvx, by Labiche and FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
MEMUY «2... 2eeeerereereceeneettereerereees ee ee are eee 61 East Nimh Street, New York, 
No. ‘ a. aes Prom the Knish Bic No. 1 lz Caame DU CYGNE, sl Georges Ohnet. 523 Wabash p plenty Chicago. 
No.8. Cx qv'ow vorr, by E. de Pompery. Ble. No. 11. Le Cumonaiex pr Marine, by Emil 
(ao 9 tae ee en grctmeptes - twee 1... wn | 66 OLD WIDDE BUDD 
No. 6. PETITES ~eeseinen as ENFANTINES, by E. DE] No. 1. PrtirE HisTOIRE DE NapoLEON LE GRAND. ’ 
Pompgry. * Elemenfary............ stents es .20 ics By Arthur H. Solial. Advanced..........-. 5) At te ‘ Sewing « slot oe Ne 1 
This Series of French Texts is intended pri lly for be 1- | England character sketch or piece to 5: 
umes suitable for students who hove tended p moe Fe heey ee haan cay pleases audiences and wins medals anc lay 
edited by an experienced teacher, with notes or vocabulary, or both, as the case may be. The type Also 24 other books with attractive pieces 
is large and clear, and the volumes are tastefully bound. Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt | § P 
of the price. we ony ht gg 1 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., . 7 29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. S ; 
H. I. Surru. Agt., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. Wass, Agt., 306 Michigan Av., Chicago. EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
INCORPORATED 1851 The Largest Insurance Company in the World. q 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co.| The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
Joun A. Hat, President. Henry 8. Lez, Vice-President. HEnryY M. Pures, Secretary. CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS, Income ‘ - $55,006,629 43 
1988 1898 Gains PERCENTAGE | Disbursements - 35,245,038 88 
Premium Income...............-... $1,667,548.71 ,101,925.85 i 99 §~—s| Assets, Dec 
Income from Interest and Rents.. 468,205.25 ms 942,648.40 He <0 48.15 5 i081 31, 1898 rel foes . ( 
TOTAL.........:...5.... $2, 180,748.96 $5.044,574.25 $2,918,825 = 136.75 | Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,64 
en i I OD $9,505,522.65  $22.085,448.27 —¢12,460,025.62 130.83 ~—_| Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 t 
Amount INSURED................... $49,480,584.00 $115,678,488.00 $66,197,899.00 188.79 Dividends A 
Ts Sada smectite feb those pdveden cy $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,208,975.55 159.36 00 
Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold- for the Year e 2,220,000 ? 
ers: In DEATH CLAIMS, $17,857,788.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00 DIVIDENDS, $8,259,757.85 | Insurance and Annuities es 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503.16| in Force - - 971,711,997 79 





